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1866. lich Account is 
brought under, we shall be enabled to know 
further, and to determine more accurately 
every detail that remains?  
Which of these descriptions of 'eysul are 
we to accep ? Is he really " stone blind ? ' 
If he be, it is surely remarkable tha, even 
in an abridged report of Colonel Pelly's 
statement, there should be no allusion to he 
fact, more especially when regarded in con- 
nexion with wha the Colonel tells us of the 
impression which Feysul made upon him. 
Was he sinking, in 1862, into "a dotage well 
befitting a tyrant of seventy ? " Then he 
must have rallied in a miraculous manner, 
to have been, in 1865, the man described by 
Colonel Pelly. Mr. Palgrave had no per- 
sonal audience, it appears, of Feysul, and 
we do no know tha he ever saw that augus[ 
personage, but he remained fifty days at 
Riad, in frequent and even intimate inter- 
course, as he tells us, with one or two of 
Feysul's sons, with his prime minister, his 
minister for foreign affairs, his treasurer, his 
chief kadee, and .other persons about the 
Wahaby court. Then Aboo Eysa, his mos 
intimate friend, his guide and confidant, had, 
it appears, several interviews with .the 
Wahaby sovereign while Mr. Palgrave and 
he were together a Riad. His means of 
obtaining correc information regarding 
Feysul were therefore a leas as good and 
trustworthy as with reference to anything 
tha did not come under his own observa- 
tion. If he .is misinformed abou Feysul, 
as he appears to have been, how can we rely 
on any information obtained by him through 
similar channels ? Colonel Pelly's visi to 
Riad migh have been expected to confirm 
such of the statements of the preceding 
traveller as admitted of confirmation with- 
ou minute inquiry, but it overturns Mr. 
Palgrave's allegation that M. Lamartine 
romanced when he spoke of snakes as num- 
erous in Central Arabia; and it also over- 
turns the allegation that Feysul is such as 
Ir. :Palgrave represented him to be. Then 
Aboo Eysa's patron and our travellers 
friend, the prime minister Mahboob (describ- 
ed as a reckless sor of youth, the son of a 
Georgian ulave-woman, nominally by a negro 
father, but really a son of Feysul), who pos- 
sessed the bcst collection of books seen a 
Riad, and at whose K'hSwah our traveller 
spent much of his time, turns out, whatever 
may be his origin, to be a low blackguard, a 
shameless hypocrite, and a thief, who stole 
buttons and cigars. In short, the portraits 
drawn of the same persons by Colonel Pelly 
and Mr. Palgrave have not, we mus say, 
any striking resemblance one to another. 
This may be due to a variety of circum- 
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stances, but, for 5ur own part, we prefer 
Colonel Pelly's. 
Of the institutions, whatever may be their 
nature or form, by which the machinery of 
government that rules an enormous extent 
of country inhabited by a turbulent popula- 
tion must b carried on, by what means or 
through what channels the impulse given 
the centre is conveyed to the extremities,-- 
what, in short, is the organization by means 
of which 'eysul rules his vast kingdom lIr. 
Palgrave gives no intelligible account 
He tells, indeed, of Wahaby spies in all 
quarters, Egypt, CraSh, and elsewhere 
abroad, as well as at Riad and in the depen- 
dent districts; but how or by whom they are 
instructed, or how the information they 
transmit is turned to account for the advan- 
tage of the Wahaby government, we are left 
to conjecture. It can hardly be by Mah- 
boob, the youthful, reckless, and not very 
trustworthy prime minister, who smokes 
tobacco and steals buttons. If 'eysul is in 
his dotage, Mahboob, such as Colonel Pelly 
describes him, and the rest, including Abd- 
Allah, the heir-apparent such as Mr. Pal- 
grave represents them to be, how is his 
majesty's government carried on? This 
Mr. Palgrave neither explains, nor attempts 
to explain. Ite speaks of the Wahaby gov- 
ernment as highly centralized and despotic. 
Of course every despotic govermnent must 
be highly centralized : but the more complete 
the centralization the greater must be the 
amount of work done at the centre; and we 
should like to know who, of the persons 
described by Mr. Palgrave, does, or can be 
supposed capable of doing that work. We 
confess that his account is to us, in this 
respect., altogether unintelligible. But as 
we know that eysul's government is carried 
on, that its influence is felt everywhere in 
Central Arabia, and its authority obeyed; 
that such as are hostile to it fear it; and 
that it is able to suppress revolt, and even 
to undertake conquests, not on land only, 
but, as 3It. Palgrave assures us, beyond seas, 
there must be some organization, some 
machinery, some occult governing power, 
which Mr. Palgrave has not only not told 
us of, but the existence of which seems hardly 
to be compatible with his account of the 
court, and the persons who compose it. 
There is one institution, indeed, of which 
he gives us, more suo, a full and amusing 
account. The  Zelators," such being the 
nearest wrd in literal translation of their 
Arabic designation, are twenty-two in num- 
ber. " On these twenty-two l%ysul con- 
ferred absolute power for the extirpation of 
whateer was contrary to Wahabee doctrine 
and practice, and to good morals in general, 
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between Turcoman and Curdish tribes, with a 
small and questionhble infusion of Arab blood, 
and that too none of the best, like a wine- 
glass of thin claret poured into a tmnbler of 
-ater. In short, among these races, town or 
:Bedouin, we have no real authentic Arabs. 
Arabia and Arabs begin south of Syria and 
Palestine, west of Basrah and Zobeyr, east of 
Kerak and the Red Sea. Draw a line across 
fi'om the top of the Red Sea to the top of the 
Persian Gulf; what is below that line is alone 
Arab: and even then do not reckon the pilgrim 
route, it is half Turkish; nor Medina, it is cos- 
mopolitan; nor the sea-coast of Yemen, it is 
Indo-Abyssinian ; least of all ][ecca, the com- 
mon sewer of Mahometans of all kinds, nations, 
and lands, and where every trace of Arab iden- 
tity has long since been effaced by promiscuous 
immorality and the corruption of ages. :Mascat 
and Kateef mut also stand with Mokha and 
'Aden on the list of exceptions.'--Vol, ii. p. 
162. 
The inference from all this is apparent. 
Having led his readers to believe that Cen- 
tral Arabia was an unknown country till he 
visited it, Mr. Palgrave now wishes to per- 
suade them that there are no genuine Arabs 
anywhere else; from which it follows that 
no one has ever seen genuine Arabs except 
himself. :Niebuhr and Burckhardt, and 
others, who saw only the mongrel Arabs of 
]Iocha, Yemen, Syria,:SIesopotamia, and 
the tIejaz, are not to be relied on, and :Sir. 
:Palgrave alone is to be trusted. 
Seriously, the assertion contained in the 
concluding sentences of the proceeding ex- 
tract is very absurd. It is the hasty utter- 
ance of a man who is ill-informed on the 
subject, and whose overweening confidence 
leads him to mistake his own fancies for 
facts. 
There are several tribes, one part of which 
inhabits the country south and west of Mr. 
Palgrave's line, while another part inhabits, 
for the whole or greater part of the year, the 
countries beyond it. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, the great tribe Shammar. They have 
their head-quarters, so to speak, at Djebel 
Shammar, or, as Mr. Palgrave has it, Djebel 
Shomer, but the numerical majority of the 
tribe spend the greater part of every year, and 
some clans or divisions often spend a whole 
year or more, beyond the limits assigned by 
Mr. Palgrave, pitching their tents and feed- 
ing their flocks, in Irak and in Mesopotamia ; 
but there is a frequent interchange of fami- 
lies and individuals between the nomade and 
the settled portions. Many of those whoare 
iu tents in Irak or Mesopotamia own lands in 
Djebel Shammar, and many of the families 
residing in the towns and villages of that 
district have flocks with the nomades, and 
ome member of the family in their tents. 
Acording to Mr. Palgrave the Shammar 

who are beyond hs limits, cease to be Arabs, 
and any one who encountered them in Meso- 
potamia, and described them as Arabs would 
be imposing on the public; but whenever 
they return within his limits, they become 
Arabs again, and he may describe them as 
such. What we have said of the Shammar 
applies equally to other tribes, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Palgrave, would be genuine 
Arabs when within his limits, and would not 
be Arabs at all, but hybrids, when beyond 
them. This is surely very childish. 
Except with regard to certain limited 
classes in the places which he visited, Mr. 
Palgrave's notions about Arabs, their actual 
condition and locality, seem to be unac- 
countably misty and imperfect. Of this, 
the passage we have just quoted is by no 
means the only indication we have found in 
his book. The fact is, that there are, beyond 
the limits specified by our author, Arabs as 
genuine or "authentic " as any to be found 
within those limits, but who have never been" 
to the south of his fanciful boundary. "Ex 
pede Herculem," he tells us somewhere, is 
an excellent adage; but a description of the 
foot or the hand does not, he says, always 
furnish a complete idea of the body or the 
head. This is quite true, and he is, of 
course, to give us the whole ; but he has sim- 
ply reversed the process. His Hercules is 
all head, without body, arm, or foot, and 
without a leg to stand upon. 
From Hofhoof the travellers proceeded to 
Kateef, in order to embark at that port for 
Bahrein. At Kateef they found the negro 
Wahaby governor occupying a building, by 
tradition attributed to Karmat, founder of 
the Karmathite sect, which, for some fifty 
years during the tenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, was the dominant power in the pen- 
insula of Arabia, and carried its ravages to 
Syria. If this tradition be well founded, it 
would settle a point in Arabian geography 
which puzzled Niebuhr, and over which the 
generally sure-footed D'Herbelot stumbled ; 
but Mr. Palgrave does not care for these 
things. He expresses an opinion that the 
building is not of the tenth, but of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century; but the rea- 
sons he assigns are not satisfactory; and we 
are on the whole inclined to believe the tra- 
dition which would identify Kateef with the 
HSjSr of the Karmathians, and the building 
referred to with the palace which Karmat 
built there, and called Mahfidia. Had Mr. 
Palgrave been aware of the interest attaching 
to the que.tion, he might perhaps have been 
able to decide it. 
From Kateef the travellers proceeded to 
Bahrein, where Aboo Eysa joined them. 
IIerc they separated, Baraktt, the youth of 
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The first effccts were seen in Presburg, 
but the echo of the words of Kossuth, to 
which we have alluded above, died away 
before they reached our shores, and English- 
men first learned that a storm was about to 
burst when they heard of the disturbances 
in the Austrian capital upon the 13th of 
5Iarch, followed, as they soon were, by the 
resignation and flight of Prince )Ietternich. 
The words of Kossuth on the 1st of 
)Iarch marked , as we have seen, the end of 
" the old order." From that moment the 
great agitator abandoned himself to the im- 
pulses of the moment, and, partly acted on 
by events, partly exercising a reflex action 
upon them, hurried along his strange and 
meteo'ic course, till the day when, in the 
great church at Debreczin, amidst the plau- 
dits of a multitude which had gone wild 
with excitement, he proclaincd the dethrone- 
ment of the IIouse of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
and the independence of Hungary. 
The events of the 1st of March 1848 at 
Presburg were followed by six weeks 
crowded with events of the most exciting 
and important character, the array of which 
was closed by the Emperor's going in person 
to that city, and formally sanctioning a 
series of resolutions of a highly revolution- 
ary character, which had been passed under 
the influcnce of the orator, who had attained 
in a few days a world-wide reputation. 
These are the laws of 1848, about which we 
have heard so much. "We give a precis of 
them, taken from the work called Hungary 
and its tevolutions, with a Iernoir of 
Kossuth, which affords, on this head, more 
detailed information than the work of Pro- 
fessor Springer. 
" The substance of the resolutions passed 
in this Diet, and confirmed by the King, 
was as ibllows :--That the executive power 
should be exercised through the 15Iinistry 
aloe. That the Palatine in the absence 
of the King, should be invested with all 
royal power, excepting the appointments of 
the dignitaries of the Church, officers of the 
army, the high barons of the kingdom, and 
the disposal of the army when out of Hun- 
gary. That every member of the Cabinet 
should be responsible for his official acts, 
liable to impeachment by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and to be tried by a committee 
from the Chamber of Magnates. That the 
sessions of the Diet be held at Pesth, and 
the laws sanctioned during the session by 
the King. That perfect equality of rights, 
as well as of public burdens, should be 
established among all the people of Hun- 
gary, without distinction of class, race, or 
denomination. That the franchise should 
be extended to every man possessing prop- 

erty to the value of three hundred florins, 
or an income of one hundred; to every one 
who had received a diploma in a university ; 
and every artisan who employed an appren- 
tice. That with the concurrence of both 
countries, IIungary and Transylvania, and 
their Diets, should be incorporated. That 
the number of representatives sent by Croa- 
tia to the Diet should be increased from 
three to eighteen, and the internal institu- 
tions of that province remain the same as 
before. That the military frontiers of IIun- 
gary, or border troops, should be placed 
under the authority of the Hungarian :Min- 
ister of War." 
We do not propose to enter into any 
detail as to the events of the revolutionary 
period, which occupied nearly the whole of 
1848 and 1849. The direct influence of 
the transactions which then occurred upon 
the history of Austria, during the last six- 
teen years, has not been so great as might 
have been expected, and if we were to 
attempt to describe with any minuteness 
the elements which then came to the surface, 
and which may be expected to work in 
various ways during the years that are com- 
ing, we should be carried far beyond the 
limits to which even the longest article can 
bc extended. Through the complications of 
the eventful months which followed thi flight 
of Prince Metternich, we know no more 
sober guide than Professor Springer, and for 
no period of recent history is a sober guide 
more wanted. Greater issues were decided 
before Sebastopol, far larger masses of men 
were hurled against each other in the Amer- 
ican civil conflict, but no war of our time 
has ever approached in romantic interest 
that which was waged in 1848 and 1849 
upon the plains of :Hungary. 
The English public was plentifully sup- 
plied, from 1850 to 1854, with the narra- 
tives of rival generals and with the pamph- 
lets, sometines disguised in the form of his- 
tory, of the contending parties; but we 
know no narrative and no political trcatise 
in :English, referring to these events, which 
we could venture to recommend, without 
advising the reader to follow up its perusal 
with that of a work of diametrically oppo- 
site tendency. 
The two great gains which the moral 
earthquake of 1848 brought to Austria were, 
that through wide provinces of the Empire, 
and more especially in IIungary, it swept 
away the sort of semi-vassalage in which the 
peasantry had been left b the Urbarium of 
Maria Theresa, and other reforms akin to, 
or founded upon it, and introduced modern 
in the place of middle-age relations between 
the two extremes of society. Secondly it 
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rating for the countries beyond the Leitha 
the worst maxins of M. Bach. 
" The day will come, we hope, when the 
story of the stern resistance of Itungary, 
during the period of four years which inter- 
vened between the dissolution of the Diet 
and the issuing if the manifesto of the 20th 
of last Septem-ber will be fully told to 
XVestcrn Europe. There would, we think, 
be material in it for many pages like the 
best of those in Baron EtvSs's Village o- 
gary. We are far from wishing to assert 
that such a record would contain only pages 
creditable to Hungary. At the county 
meetings held previously to the meeting of 
the Diet in 1861, much appears to have 
been said and done which was quite unjusti- 
fiable, but the Hungarians were right in 
the main and we must forgive, in a peop'e 
which has been so misgoverned, many ex- 
cesses which would be unpardonable if the 
ordinary march of affairs had not been bro- 
ken by revolution and counter-revolution. 
Ir. Boner's chapters on Transylvanian pol- 
itics show the effect that the vehement one- 
sidedness of the lIagyars produced on the 
mind of a friendly observer, who was not 
persuaded of what we believe to be true, 
that namely, the system attempted to be 
carried out in Hungary after the dissolution 
of the Diet could lead to no good result. 
We may now return to Vienna, where the 
l%eichsrath assembled a week or two later 
than the Hungarian Diet and was opened 
by a speech of great vigour, in which a 
breach with the old absolutist system was 
distinctly promised. The place of meeting 
was but badly filled, for neither Hungary 
Croatia, Traasylvania., Galicia, Venice, nor 
Istria had sent dcputies and of the three 
hundred and forty-three members who ought 
to have attended, only some two hundred 
were there. It soon became clear that of 
these two hundred about two-thirds were 
distinctly Centralist and Governmental in 
tone, altogether opposed to the ideas of the 
ederalist or as they have been called 
State-right party. In the Upper House, 
too, the Governmental majority was decisive. 
The tone of these majorities, as shown in 
their first debates, had a bad influencc it 
would seem upon Ministers or, if this was 
not the case, the traditions of the Bach sys- 
tem and of the pre-rcvolutionary period 
were too strong to be overcome, for certain- 
ly very little was done during the years in 
which I. Schmerling enjoyed power, even 
for the Germanic and Germanized provinces. 
Trade was still in fetters the transgressions 
of the press were punished by long and 
cruel imprisonments no right of association 
for political purposes could even be dreamt 

of and societies formed for "non-political 
purposes were always in danger of being 
suppressed, if they strayed at all too near 
the charmed boundary. During its later 
period the Reichsrath showed itself far less 
complaisant to ministers, and they had to 
endure very sharp criticisms ; but a dispas- 
sionate observer will hardly consider that 
the results of the working of the February 
Patent in Austria were such as to make him 
very much regret the suspension of the sort 
of constitutional life which was enjoyed 
under it. 
Ever since the dissolution of the IIunga- 
rian Diet, and the retirement of Vay and 
Szechen close relations had been kept up 
between the Hungarian ' Old Conservatives" 
and the Federalist section of the Rcichs- 
rath. They showed, on the other hand 
great attention to Deak, and endcavoured to 
come to an understanding with him, as the 
leader of the moderate tIungarian Liberals. 
At last, about Easter 1865, a highly concil- 
iatory article appeared in his organ at Pesth, 
and that was speedily followed by three let- 
ters from Pesth which appeared in the 
Debatte, setting forth authoritatively the 
programme of the moderate IIungarian Lib- 
erals. The Debatte, acting in the interest of 
the " Old. Conservatives," claimed for these 
remarkable letters a careful and candid 
perusal, which they obtained in very wide 
circles nor can we doubt that they contrib- 
uted materially to prepare the way for a 
good understanding. 
The principal points laid down in these 
letters are that without the retirement of 
5I. Schmerling, no good understanding be- 
tween Hungary and Vienna could be dreamt 
of; that Dcak was in the habit of speaking 
in the most friendly terms of the Lower 
House of the Rcichsrath; and that his 
friends were generally in favour of a concil- 
iatory policy. They then go on to point 
out that the Hungarians take their stand 
upon the P-agmatic Sanction, and that to 
leave so firm a standing-ground would be 
impossible. Looking, then to the Prag- 
matic Sanction as the ultimate authority on 
all questions between IIungary and its 
monarch the writer asks-- 
1. Are there any affairs which arc com- 
mon to all the lands of the Austrian Em- 
pire ? 
2. If so what are they .9 
3. IIow should they be managed ? 
The first of these questions was answered 
by the laws of 1848 and the addresses of 
the Diet in 1861. 
There are affairs wich are common to 
all the lands of the Austrian Empire. 
The answer to the second question can 
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other, under circumstances different, and far 
more favourable than the present, it may be 
given to some statesman to turn the Tersonal 
union which Deak now conceives to exist 
between Austria and Hungary; or the real 
union which Wheatou and other publicists 
see in their connexion: or the unzamed 
union between a real ad a gersonal union, 
for which the author of Dfei Jahre Verfas- 
stngsstreit contends,--into an incorTorative 
uaion like that which exists between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The increase of rail- 
ways and other means of communication 
may make this come quicker than seems 
possible at present, but it must still be very 
far away. 
There is in this mighty Empire the 
strangest intermingling of society as it was 
in the seventeenth century, with society as 
it is now in the most highly advanced nations. 
How difficult it is to believe that the scenes 
which .Mr. Boner describes in the Transyl- 
van;an Saxon-land, are going on at this 
moment; or that in the Rouman nation, 
which is called to equal rights with the most 
civilized populations of the Empire, there 
should be only about 150 educated men! 
The difficulties which have been entailgd 
upon the present rulers of Austria by the 
follies, crimes, and neglect of many genera- 
tions, are so great, that we ought to judge 
particular acts, if they continue as now to 
be clearly animated by honest intentions, 
with the greatest forbearance, and give much 
weight to what such writers as Sir. t)aton 
and Sir. Boner have to say a.bout the doings 
of Austrian emTloys , even at the worst and 
most painful moments of recent years. We 
hope that if the questions which at present 
agitate the Empire can be in any way tolera- 
bly arranged, the next few years will be 
given, as much as possible, to material im- 
provement. Iuch, even since we first saw 
Hungary, nineteen years ago, has been done 
for the improvement of that magnificent 
country; but millions of capital must still 
be expended before her resources are even 
half developed ; and we cannot help thinking 
that Sir. Boner is right in pointing to Tran- 
sylvania as a very Irofitable field for Eng- 
lish enterprise. 
A most wise beginning has been made by 
the present 5Iinisters of Austria in the 
Commercial Treaty 'ith. England, a measure 
which, as has been truly said, marks a turn- 
ing-point, not only in the policy of their 
country, but in that of ours: in the policy 
of their country, because they give up the 
prohibitive system in which they have so 
long delighted; in that of ours, because, 
more decidedly than in the French Treaty, 
we come forward as the assertors of the 

principle that for a nation to refuse to ex- 
change with us those commodities which can 
be exchanged with mutual advantage by 
both nations, is an unfriendly, semi-hostile 
act, and because we give it distinctly to be 
understood, that far from thinking it neces- 
sary to buy "concessions" by "concessions" 
on our part, we think that by persuading the 
Austrians to make these  concessions ' we 
are conferring at least as great a benefit 
upon them as on ourselves. The " conces- 
sions" which it is understood we ar to make 
with regard to the timber duties, and to the 
duties on wines in bottle, are really no equiva- 
lents at all for their " concessions," for 
not only are they trifling in themselves, but 
we should very soon have made them for 
our own purposes. In fact, their being 
treated as ' concessions" at all, is only an 
accommodation to the weakness of half- 
conve'ted neophytes. 
The history of this Treaty is a curious 
one. Springing out of the anti-French 
sympathies of a small knot of English politi- 
cians, becoming complicated with questions 
of a loan and the private arrangements of 
capitalists, looed on very coldly by the 
Foreign Office, it gradually slipped into 
the hands of the two men most fitted to 
carry it to a successful issue, Sir. 5Iorier, 
one of the ablest of that not too numerous 
class of diplomatists who take au srieux 
their noble profession, and Sir. Mallet of the 
Board of Trade, whose great knowledge of 
mercantile affairs, wide sympathies and high 
political ability, are known and appreciated 
by all who have watched our commercial 
progress in the last ten years. Great credit 
is also due to Sir. Somerset Beaumont for 
having originated the idea of a Treaty with 
Austria, and for having paved the way for 
it at the cost of infinite time and trouble-- 
efforts which have as yet by no means been, 
in our opinion, sufficiently appreciated. 
These three gentlemen should divide between 
them most of the praise which accrues to 
England from this transaction, although 
other figures flitted across the negotiations, 
and were sometimes helpful enough. On 
the Austrian side all credit is due to Count 
Mensdorff and Baron Wfillerstorf, especially 
to the former, whose conduct was loyal and 
honourable in the highest degree. 
The direct effects of the Treaty in pro- 
moting trade between Austria and this 
country will not be ve.y great or very im- 
mediate, although we need hardly say that 
the average of the new duties will be far 
below the maximum of 25 per cent. A 
very large trade between Austria and Swit- 
zerland, and Austria and Italy, may pres- 
ently be expected to arise, and when any 
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ellower suns 
Shine in on us here." 

From this pure sky the forms of angels 
are seen descending, who in loving couples 
ttoat down to rest on earth in blooming 
bowers :-- 

IIeaven)s sons, bght 
In the spirits arraying) 
In hovering flight 
Are bending and swaying. 
Souls with a passionate 
Upward aspiring, 
View them, pursue them) 
Soaring untiring ! 
And ribbons gay 
Are flashing and gleaming 
Where lovers stray) 
[using and dreaming, 
Stray on by grove 
And meadow) requiting 
Love with return of love) 
Life for life plighting! " 

Heaven has now descended on earth, and 
an image of the most luxuriant life of nature 
is brought before us. The line we have 
marked in italics is a sad blot on lIr. Mar- 
tin's otherwise most spirited rendering :-- 

Bower on bower shining! 
Tendrils entwining ! 
Grapes in huge clusters 
Piled o'er and o'er, 
Under the wine-press 
Spurting their gore. 
Seething and foaming) 
Wines gush into rills, 
O)er the enamell'd stones 
Rush from the hills. 
Broaden to lakes, that 
Reflect from their sheen 
Mountains and brakes, that 
Are mantled in green." 

From this happy land the chorus of the 
spirits carries us gently on to the blessed 
.isles : 
"And birds of all feather, 
Pure rapture inhaling) 
Sunward are sailing, 
Saili .ng toge ther, 
On to the isles 
That lie smiling and dreaming, 
Where the bright billows 
Are rippling and gleaming; 
Where we see jocund bands 
Dance on before us, 
Over the meadow lands 
Shouting in chorus. ') 

All are striving in an ethereal flight to- 
wards the same blessed goal :-- 
"All in the free air 
Every way rambling; 

Some up the mountains 
Climbing and scrambling ; 
Some o'er the lakes and seas 
'loating and swimming. 
Others upon the breeze 
'lying and skimming; 
All to the sources 
Of life pressing onward, 
%'lush'd by the forces, 
That carry them sunward; 
On to the measureless 
Spaces above them, 
On where the stars bless 
The spirits that love them. ), 

Whilst Faus is asleep, Mephistopheles 
escapes. This foretaste of sensual enjoy- 
ment charms Faust so that at his next 
meeting with lIephistopheles in the 
Third Study-scene, he is drlve, to such a 
height of excitement, that he shatters and 
curses this world of disappointment and de- 
ception, gives up the other world in a bold 
wager, and severs the bond of his sensuul 
and spiritual energies, which he had just 
now been so anxious to find. He casts 
aside all desire for knowledge and specula- 
tion and hurls himself into the tumult of 
the passions, bursting all links of habit. 
"There methinks, would be ejoyment, more 
than in this march of mind) 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind. 
There the passions, cramped no longer, shall 
have scope and breathing-space: 
I will take some savage woman--she shall 
rear my dusky race." 

And through all this raving of despair 
sounds the chorus of the spirits first plain- 
tively, then sympathizing and encouraging. 
With a sorrowful heart, even without a be- 
lief in the power of the devil and the possi- 
bility of happiness, he enters on his compact 
with Iephistopheles. Yet he seems to 
have some lingering hope that he may be 
able to drown those feelings which he in vain 
craves to satisfy :-- 
"If e'er at peace on sluggard's couch I lie) 
Then may my life upon the instant cease 
Cheat thou me ever by thy glozing wile, 
So that I cease to scorn myself, or 
My senses with a pe'ect joy beguile, 
Then be that day my last ! I offer fair ; 
How say'st thou  
][ephisto. Done 
Faust. My hand upon it 
If to tim passing moment, e'er I say, 
' O linger yet  Thou art so fair ! ' 
Then cast me into chains you may, 
Then will I die without a care! 
Then may the death-bell sound its call. 
Then art thou from my service free, 
The clock may stand, the index fall, 
And time and tide may cease for me! " 
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fer, determined not to go with the man she 
loves, trembling to look upon him, whilst 
that one is with him. 
Let us cast a final look upon this picture, 
which man never looked on without weeping. 
On the one side a man, who in his pride 
would know what held the world together in 
its inmost core, put to shame by the child 
on the other side, and that child guiIty in 
the eyes of the world. What has become of 
Faust ? Where are his mighty impulses ? 
Mr. Martin has translated all the scenes in 
the Margaret with unusual truth and feeling. 
He has been especially felicitous in this last 
--giving to English readers no imperfect 
representation, not only of the tenderness 
and beauty of the ociginal, but also of the 
power of the genius which can raise a peas- 
ant girl condemned for infanticide into a 
teacher of eternal lessons, and make her cell 
the scene of conflict between the good and 
evil influences which have power on the race 
of man. 
We have left out the Intermezzo, which 
only interrupts the development of the dra- 
ma. This intermezzo, a mere parenthesis, 
has become a very paradise for commenta- 
tors. We only add the commonly received 
interpretation of some of the personages. 
The Purist is Johann Camps, of Robinson 
celebrity; the Weathercock alludes to the 
Stolbergs; Henning was a Danish Hofrath, 
who had written against the Xenien, a puff- 
ing periodical which had just ceased to ex- 
ist; Inquisitive Traveller, Nicolai; Crane, 
Lavater ; Worldling, Goethe himself. The 
rest of the couplets apply to the various phi- 
losophical and political parties mentioned in 
the headings. It is apparent that each epi- 
grain is not spoken by the person indicated 
in the heading, but that some must be taken 
as reflections on that person. 
It is rather curious that A. W. von 
Schlegel should have pretended, in conver- 
sation with Mr. Hayward, not to recollect 
all the allusions in the intermezzo. He 
knew them well enough, and it seems more 
likely that his pretended ignorance was an 
instance of that petty spite which lie indulg- 
ed in against the great poet, who had called 
him a jackanapes (Maulaffe). 
Whether the second part of Faust be an 
elaborate mistake, as Mr. Lewes has called 
it, or not, the. fact remains that Goethe did 
write a second part. We do not think that 
this second part is unworthy of the great 
poet, and in fact we think quite otherwise, 
and trust that Mr. Martin will yet give us a 
translation of the whole poem, the first part 
of which he has rendered in suh an admira- 
ble manner. 

vow. xv. 

AI,. V.--Ecce Homo : A Survey of the 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ. Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1866. 

I is not too much to say that the great 
conflict, even of distinctively Christian faith 
in the present day, nmst be more and more, 
not with Theism or Deism, but Atheism it- 
self, and Atheism of no common order,--not 
an Atheism that revolts cultivated men by 
its coarseness and alienates earnest men by 
its levity, but Atheism allied with manly 
and courageous science; Atheism contend- 
ing for its right to a warm glow of spiritual 
feeling; Atheism speaking humbly of Na- 
ture as the great teacher ; Atheism courting 
poetry as the fountain of all pure delight. 
And when we speak of Atheism, we do not 
mean, of course, the positive denial of a 
God, for all the intellectual scepticism of 
the day is learning true modesty, and assert- 
ing its own ignorance rather than denying 
anything. Nay, many of the most learned 
and eminent men, whose teaching is morally 
and spiritually, as we believe, though not 
intellectually indistinguishable from Atheism 
--because they take the utmost pains to 
extinguish trust in the love of a personal 
Father,--earnestly deny the imputation of 
intellectual Atheism, which they feel to be 
an absurdity. Thus a distinguished man of 
science, to whom the world has nmch reason 
to be grateful, and by the side of whom the 
most eminent men may feel their inferiority, 
Professor Huxley, has recently been teach- 
ing working men that "there is but one 
kind of knowledge, and but one method of 
acquiring it;" that that kind of knowledge 
makes ' scepticism the highest of duties, 
blind faith the one unpardonable sin,"--al! 
faith being described as blind" which ac- 
cepts anything on any kSd of authority but 
that of scientific experience. He describes 
the true religion as " worship, ' for the 
most part of the silent sort,' at the altar of 
the" Unknown and the Unknowable," and 
proclaims "justification, not by faith, but 
by verification, ''* as the gospel of modern " 
science. But Professor Huxley warmly re- 
pudiates Atheism as being at least as absurd 
as Polytheism, though it is clear that he 
does so on the intellectual ground of the 
marvellous.unity and order of nature ; for 
all his teaching is expressly directed to ex- 
tinguish the spiritual instinct of trust, re- 
garding the spiritual world from which 

** See the remarkable " Lay Sermon," first read 
by Professor Huxley to a working class meeting, on 
Sunday evening, at St. Martin's Hall, and published 
in the 1,brtnigldy Review for the 15th January. 
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all creeds, bt most of all the :Roman Cath- 
olic Church, have committed on behalf of 
the theological principle. Recognising the 
inherent divinity of the revelation which at 
once humiliates a.d elevates, refines and 
enlarges, saddens and rejoices, the heart of 
man, Christian theology has always been 
danger of annexing to its province those ac- 
cidentally connected fields of thought: by 
the aid of which its truths have been ex- 
pressed and illustrated. As lawyers assume 
that a grant of land includes a grant of all 
the tower of space above it up to the very 
zenith, so theologians have assumed that the 
breadth of heaven measured by a Divine 
revelation must carry with it all the depths 
beneath, down to the very earth illumined 
by its ligl:t. And the Roman Church has 
gone further still, and maintained, with Dr. 
:Newman, a principle of development which 
claims "preservative additions," as bulwarks 
of the ground already won, until, as in our 
Indian Empire, State after State is annexed, 
to insure the safety of what had been an- 
nexed before; and the theological principle 
has exiled every other from the realm of 
human nature. The blunder which theolo- 
gians have thus made, the men of science a 
now retorting upon them. They have estab- 
lished their principles firmly on the earth, 
and are now proceeding to push them up to 
the highest heavens, branding everything as 
unknown and unknowable which they can- 
not make known by their own method. 
Instead of "preservative additions," these 
thinkers really ask for " preservative sub- 
tractions,"---negations, that is, of every oth- 
er principle of knowledge,--in order that 
science may be left alone in the field, with a 
desert spreading around it on every border. 
Yet how would Professor Huxley propose 
to establish, on the scientific method, the 
"knowledge " that purity of heart is one of 
the highest of virtues ? Would he make 
his savage "try" both alternatives and em- 
brace that which he found to be, "by verifi- 
cation," the most successful as a principle of 
living ? How would he propose to make it 
clear even that the love of pure scientific 
knowledge, on which he is sowisely eloquent, 
is one of the nobler principles in the human 
heart, and infinitely more worthy, as he 
justly remarks, than that love of the mere 
utilitarian results of knowledge--o{ such 
useful "toys" as the pump and the steam- 
engine--with which he complains of its "be- 
ing confounded ? We suspect that in an- 
swer to either question he would be compelled 
to say that the intrinsic nobility of purity of 
heart, and of disinterested intellectual pas- 
sion, as of all other noble principles, is ap- 
preciated as soon as distinctly felt; that a 

mind higher than our own in these respects 
no sooner stirs us than we recognise its rank, 
nay, much as he dislikes the word, acknowl- 
edge its authority. His highest of virtues 
" doubt," would, if applied to all depart- 
ments of life, the moral and spiritual as well 
as intellectual, soon do more to render the 
world uninhabitable than science can ever do 
to populate it. Itnagine the child doubting 
whether it ought to trust, and the woman 
whether she ought to love, till scientific 
habits of mind had erified the credentials 
of the mother or the brother; imagine love 
exactly masured out in proportion to hu- 
man deserts; imagine the moral influence of 
character repelled on the very highest scien- 
tific principles till some social anthropome- 
ter had been applied to it to verify its effi- 
ciency; imagine establishing scientifically 
that loving resignation is a better state of 
mind than stoical endurance and gratitude 
than proud aversion to receive the favours 
of others i in short imagine any condition 
of society in which the mysterious and in- 
stantaneous authority of moral and spiritu- 
al qualities should be undermined, and u 
scientific doubt, demanding demonstration 
that they were good, instead of freely ac- 
knowledging their influence, in its place, and 
you imagiDe an anarchy that no conceivable 
familiaritywith the order of nature could 
convert into organization and harmony. 
:But once grant the principle of the spiritual 
authority of character, and you grant in ef- 
fect the rule of the Holy Spirit, which alone 
can teach us that one spirit is lower than 
another spirit; that a spirit of which we 
have made no trial, which scientifically we 
could neither approve nor condenm, and 
which is soliciting us to make trial of it, is 
beneath and not above us; that another 
spirit, equally untried as yet, is above and 
not beneath us; which alone in short, can 
lead our steps aright in the thicket of spirit- 
ual influences which make up human life. 
But once granting that there is this dis- 
tinct source of knowledge,--for knowledge 
of the most valuable kind, if knowledge at 
all, it undoubtedly is,--and we have a clue 
by which to settle the true relation of theol- 
ogy to science. As this sort of knowledge, 
by its very nature and essence, comes down 
upon us from above and convinces us of the 
existenc of something higher than ourselves, 
which has a natural authority over us we 
may trust those who tell us of such knowl- 
edge as having entered their own minds to 
give us its upward history as we may call 
it--to show'us whence it descended upon 
them, and what was the precise spiritual 
conviction which it brought. Thus we may 
trust profoundly the genuineness of such a 
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have rightly to any one for whom we feel af- 
fection or syml)athy , Christ considered that he 
who could feel sympathy forall would behave 
rightly to all. But how to give to the meagre 
and narrow hearts of men such enlargement 
IIow to make them capable of a universal 
sympathy  Christ believed it possible to bind 
men to their kind, but on one condition--that 
they were first bonnd fast to himself, lie stood 
forth as the representative of man, he identified 
himself with the cause and with the interests 
of all human beings; he was destined, as he 
began before long obscurely to intimate, to lay 
down his life for them." 

And the greater part of the book is an 
expansion of this lnode of conceiving the 
aim of Christ. Christ proposed to himself, 
according to our author, to awaken a fire of 
enthusiasm in the heart of His disciples for 
human nature, as represented in IIimself; 
and farther, to organize that enthusiasm 
into the greatest and lnost practical of hu- 
man institutions, for the rescue of human 
beings from misery as well as from sin. And 
)et it seems to us precisely here that our 
author may most fail to take hold of the 
mind of the great class to which he truly 
represents Christ as appealing. That they 
earnestly seek for an organizing principle 
and unity and self-respect, and for precisely 
every one of those great philanthropic ends 
which our author shows that Christ holds 
out, is as clear as that, as a rule, their class 
--and the highest part of their class prob- 
ably most of all,---is alienated from the 
faith which could give them these great 
gifts, and look upon it as a dream of un- 
practical men, who had never heard of the 
steam-engine, the railway, or the electric 
telegraph. Possibly, indeed, one reason for 
this may be truly given in the following fine 
criticism : 

"The objection which practical men take is 
a very important one, as the criticisms of such 
men always are, being founded commonly upon 
large observation and not perverted by theory. 
They say that the love of Christ does not in 
practice produce the nobleness and largeness 
of character which has been represented as its 
proper and natural result: that instead of in- 
spiring those who feel it with reverence and 
hope for their kind, it makes them exceedingly 
narrow in their sympathies, disposed to deny 
and explain away even the most nanifest vir- 
tues displayed by men, and to despair of the 
future destiny of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures ; that instead of binding them 
to their kind, it divides them from it by a gulf 
which they themselves proclaim to be impass- 
able and eternal, and unites them only in a 
gloomy conspiracy of misanthropy with each 
other; that it is indeed a law-making power, 
but that the laws it makes are little-minded 
and vexatious prohibitions of things innocent, 
demo-alizing restraints upon the fi'eedom of 

joy and the healthy instincts of nature ; that it 
favours hypocrisy, moroseuess, and sometimes 
lunacy; that the only vice it has power to 
check is thoughtlessness, and its only beneficial 
effect is that of forcing into activity, tlmugh 
not always into healthy activity, the faculty of 
serious reflection. 
"This may be a just picture of a large class 
of religious nen, but it is impossible in the na- 
ture of things that such effects should be pro- 
dnced by a pure personal devotion to Christ. 
We are to remember that nothing has been 
subjected to such nultiform and grotesque per- 
version as Christianity. Certainly the direct 
love of Christ, as it was felt by his first followers, 
is a rare thing among modern Christians. IIis 
character has been so much obscured l,y scho- 
lasticism, as to have lost in a great measure its 
attractive power. The prevalent feeling to- 
wards him now among religious men is an awful 
fear of his supernatural greatness, and a dispo- 
sition to (}bey his commands arising partly from 
dread of future punishment and hope of re- 
ward, and partly from a nobler feeling of loy- 
alty, which, however, is inspired rather by his 
office than his person. Beyond this we may 
discern in them an uneasy conviction that he 
requires a more personal devotion, which leads 
to spasnodic efforts to kindle the feeling by 
means of violent raptures of panegyric and by 
repeating over and getting by rote the ardent 
expressions of those who really had it. This 
is wanting fi)r the ]nest part which Christ }.old 
to be all in all, spontaneous warmth, free and 
generous devotion. That the fruits of a Chris- 
tianity so hollow should be so poor and sickly, 
is not surprising. 
But that is scarcely the whole truth. The 
working classes of this country, notwith- 
standing all their great qualities, especially 
notwithstanding those almost "ascetic vr- 
tues " which an eminent politician, whose 
knowle.dge of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
operatives is considerable, Lord Houghton, 
has recently attributed to th.cm, combine 
with these great qualities and ascetic virtues 
a certain hardness of grain, over which the 
proposal to yield enthusiastic love to a 
h'uman being who lived eighteen centuries 
ago, and to ascribe to all other human beings 
the capacity for IIis virtues, would pass 
without making any impression. We do not 
believe that this proposal represents our 
author's true theology; but this is the only, 
point of view from which his somewhat de- 
fective method enables him to describe the 
great motive power of the Christian faith in 
this preliminary work. The English artisan 
realizes well--no one better--that forces of 
human origin, whether moral or physical, 
are nothing in comparison to those great 
reservoirs of natural and spiritual energy 
which man is permitted partly to use and 
direct, but which he cannot originate. The 
practical believers in water-power, steam- 
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(2.) The application of the surplus revenues 
of the Church to the relief of spiritual destitu- 
tion in populous places, be given to separate 
a.uthorities. 
" 10. That such powers as are necessary for 
the central manhgement of the property of the 
Church be vested in one Board, consisting of 
two paid Commissioners, one of whom should 
be a barrister in actual practice of not less than 
fifteen years' standing; and that such (ommis- 
sioners should devote their exclusive attention 
to the business of the Board, and. be ineligible 
for a seat in Parliament. 
"11. That upon such Board there be, in 
addition, one unpaid Commissioner, with a seat 
in the House of Commons. 
" 12. That it should be lawful for the pro- 
posed Board of Commissioners who are to 
have the management of the property of the 
Church, to invest any money applicable to the 
common fund, either in ]and, tithes, the funds, 
or other Government securities. 
" 13. That the legal business of the Board 
be conducted by the appointment of a legal ad- 
viser at a fixed salary, in the same way that the 
Treasury, the Admiralty, and other Govern- 
ment establishments, and some of the railway 
companies of the kingdom, have their legal 
business conducted. 
 14. That local associations in each diocese, 
composed of clergy and laity, performing some 
of the duties at present discharged by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, would aid the purposes 
of Church extension, especially as such bodies 
would possess an intimate knowledge of the 
spiritual wants and local circumstances of every 
diocese. 
"15. That the governors of the Bounty of 
Queen Anne having, for upwards of 150 years, 
been appointed by Parliament to discharge 
many of the powers and duties which are now 
discharged by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
your Committee recommend that, until effect 
can be given to the preceding resolution, the 
distribution of the proceeds of the common fired 
for the relief of spirittal destitution and all 
other powers and duties, except those for the 
management of the property of the church, 
now possessed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, should be transferred to the governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne, in case the con- 
stitution of the said Board of Governors, so far 
as regards the discharge of the said duties, 
should be adapted to that end by :Parliament. 
" 16. That the present position of the non- 
capitular members of cathedral and collegiate 
churches is unsatisfactory, and that power should 
be given by Act of :Parliament to secure to them 
adequate stipends and allowances, without en- 
croaching upon the common fund. 
" 17. That the Church Estates Act be con- 
tinued to the 1st day of January, 1868, and to 
the end of the then next session of Parlia- 
ment." 

It is easy to see that the opposition to 
the Commission was dying away when this 
Report was presented, although it was not 
until 1864 that the public was made aware 
of the great progress that would be made 

between that date and 1869 in meeting 
spiritual destitution. The Report was only 
carried by a majority of one against the 
counter proposition, " That in consequence 
of the lateness of the Session, your Commit- 
tee are unable to arrive at a "atisfactory 
conclusion on the important matters that 
have been submitted to them; they have 
therefore agreed simply to report the evi- 
dence and proceedings to the consideration 
of the iIouse." Almost half the Committee 
then thought that this Report was not a 
satisfactory conclusion, and so think we. 
Omitting details, the points it raises are 
mainly these : The constitution of the Com- 
mission, centralization of property, and cen- 
tralization of parochial and other arrange- 
ments at present carried through by the 
Commissioners. 
The constitution of the Commission, like 
many of our institutions, works pretty well, 
although it is not ideally perfect. It con- 
sists of a General Board of fifty-two persons, 
some of whom,oas we have shown, do not 
attend at all ; and of an Estates Committee ; 
and of the Church Estates Commissioners. 
The members of the two last are also mem- 
bers of the General Board, and have func- 
tions of their own, which are, in the .case of 
the Church Estates Commissioners, quite 
independent,-and iu that of the Estates 
Committee almost independent, of the Gen- 
eral Board. The Church Estates Commis- 
sioners were appointed under the Act of 
1850, and the Act of 1851 enabled them to 
effect voluntary enfranchisements for Church 
Corporations. The Estates Committee was 
also appointed by the Act of 1850; it con- 
sists of the three Church Estates Commis- 
sioners and two members of the General 
Board, and is charged with all matters that 
involve the sale, purchase, exchange, letting, 
or management of estates or tithes. Upon 
the General Board devolves a great variety 
of business under many Acts of 1)arliament, 
including the endowment of Bishops and 
Chapters, exchange of patronage, formation 
of new parishes, assignment of districts to 
new churches, and the distribution of the 
common fund for the relief of spiritual des- 
titution. Matters involving investigation 
of details are often referred by the General 
Board to the Estates Committee. low this 
constitution appears to secure several very 
desirable objects. There is a permanent 
body of able nmn to manage the Estates, 
and to be responsible for their management. 
There is a Board of which all the bishops 
and several deans are members, to hear and 
decide the relative merits of applications for 
aid from the Common Fund, and to make 
new parochial arrangements in different dio- 
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ceses, and with them the laymen of the 
Commission are associated. A bishop could 
hardly wish for a better council for any 
measure affecting his own diocese. The 
constitution may not be perfect, but wherein 
is it conspicuously "objectionable ? " The 
Committee says that, the management of the 
Church property, and the application of the 
surplus to spiritual destitution, should be 
he work of two different bodies. But this 
is now secured, except as to the fact that a 
few laymen are members of both. The re- 
lief of spiritual destitution the Committee 
would confide to Queen Anne's Bounty 
Board; and the only difference between the 
General Board and the Queen Anne's Bounty 
Board is that the latter is rather more exclu- 
sively episcopal than the former. Why are 
bishops to be trusted when they sit under one 
name, and mistrusted under another ? The 
drift of the evidence by no means bears out 
the report; the Earl of Chichester, the secre- 
tary, and others, are strong in their opinion 
that the present constitution works well. The 
proposal to have two paid and one unpaid 
Commissioner for Estates, differs only in a 
slight degree from the actual state of things, 
and is not worth dispute. Our own opinion 
is that there should be three paid Commis- 
sioners, on account of the increase of the 
work. There is no contradiction between 
the suggestion as to Diocesan Boards and 
the present arrangement; such boards exist, 
and do much towards building new churches 
and ascertaining where these are required. 
Their line of action would and does assist 
the General Board, which sendsforth schemes 
for new parishes, not originated by itself, 
but by the bishop of the diocese, by a Dio- 
cesan Board, or by local promoters. In 
short, the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee are a slight caricature of the existing 
condition of affairs, and cannot claim to be 
a reform. 
We have shown that we are not insensible 
to the dangers of centralizing the control of 
a large amount of property. But the Com- 
mittee makes no suggestion towards another 
scheme. In fact, the multiplication of cen- 
tres would be yet more dangerous. One 
office in London will be observed, criticised, 
examined by Parliament, checked by an 
efficient audit. A number of offices would 
be less responsible,, less observed, more 
likely to be treated carelessly. The dan- 
gers that beset great pecuniary trusts must 
be met in this case by reducing the duties 
of the Commission to the simplest form, by 
prescribing a clear method of rendering the 
accounts, far more clear than the present 
mode, by careful auditors, and by reports 
to Parliament. The Commission is now a 

permanent institution; to break it into two, 
or into several offices for the control of land, 
would be to multiply the present dangers 
and attenuate the securities. Such a propo- 
sition would meet no serious support. 
As to the supposed centralization of all 
diocesan and parochial arrangements, it does 
not exist, and therefore need not be cured. 
Can any instance be cited in which the Com- 
missioners have interfered vexatiously be- 
tween the bishop or the local romoters of a 
scheme and the plan they had in view ? The 
powers of the Commission are lent for the 
carrying out schemes recommended to them ; 
there is no pretence at originating schemes 
which would not find local approval. The 
usual course of operations is that the local 
promoters see clearly what they want, but 
are somewhat helpless when it comes to the 
mode of effccting it i whilst the Commission 
which could not have seen the want, has 
abundant means for working out the remedy 
at the service of those who cannot be ex- 
pected to have mastered the diflTculties of 
Acts of Pa.rliament and Orders in Council 
so completely. 
The somewhat wide hitting of these latest 
opponents of the Commission serves to show 
that, even in 1863, its position was less dan- 
gerous. Two fruitful years have since pro- 
vided about a million and a half of capital, 
not to Bishops or Deans and Chapters, but 
to the worst endowed of the parochial 
Clergy, who are faithfully labouring almost 
without reward, in the self-denying retire- 
merit of some rural parish, or, more often, 
among thousands of souls who need all the 
care than can be given them. Some begin 
to think that the Commission, by its work, 
has made out its title to be left for a little 
while in peace. Its constitution may be 
"objectionable," but we will not arrest so 
efficient a labourer in order to give him a 
new constitution. Those who know the 
English clergy best, can best bear witness 
to the prudence and dignity with which 
many of them bear the trials of poverty; 
how they have to see their children grow up 
without the education which more fortunate 
parents gave to themselves, how the com- 
forts of life and the provision for the future 
are denied them. These evils, this injustice, 
the Commission is making haste to lighten.. 
Hundreds of benefices each year receive aid 
from it. We will be thankful for it, or at 
lowest we will not molest it any more in a 
work that others are so thankful for. 
Nor is this question one that affects 
money only, and mere bodily wants. The 
pastor of his people needs, for his efficiency, 
that he should be set free from the peril of 
embarrassment, and from the need of eking 
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out his maintenance by some less holy call- 
ing. To raise him just above want, is often 
to free the shackled spirit and mind from a 
slavery which not all his self-denial and de- 
votion could break. The strongest will, the 
deepest love, will hardly be enough to en- 
able him to carry words of comfort and do 
acts of succour to those whom God has given 
him to tend, if the face of his pale vife, 
laden with anxiety, haunts him, and children 
cling about his skirts for bread. There has 
been an incredible amount of quiet suffering 
of this kind; and it has hindered spiritual 
work and progress. The cloud is beginning 
to lift. From the sordid bondage of grind- 
ing poverty many will be set free; and it 
will be felt in their utterance of their sacred 
message, in the higher tone they inspire, in 
the energy with which they throw them- 
selves into their work, that u change has 
passed upon them. The great task of deal- 
ing with this evil, which, seemed hopeless 
twenty years ago, is now filll of hope. Those 
who hav(i gone so far towards its accomplish- 
ment have no doubt done no more than their 
duty. Still they have done it well, and the 
results have already more than doubled the 
highest expectations. And the Committee 
of the House of Commons, after hearing 
their story, thinks their "constitution ob- 
jectionable." The country at large will 
give a more hearty verdict. 

Atr. VIII.--1. Parliamentary Government 
considered wi!h Beference to Be.form. :By 
EARL GREY. London, 1864. 
2. The Election  eTresentates , Tarlia- 
mentary and Tnicipal. By Tioxs 
Esq. London, 1865. 
3. rinciTles  orm, Tolitlcal and Legal. 
By Jon Bo KtEAa. London, 1865. 
4. Cotitutiolism  the uture ; or, Tar- 
liament the $lirror 
Js LORIIER. 
5. An ssay on te History  the g[ish 
Government and Constitution from the 
eign of Henry VII. to the present Time. 
By Jo E RVSSELL. New Edition 
1865. 
6. The Ideas  the ay on 2olicy. By 
Cs Bvxo, M.A., I.P. London, 
1866. 

"Now I shall have no more peace!" was 
the exclamation of George II. when Henry 
Pelham died in 1754. In like manner Lord 
Palmerston's death last autumn was the sign 
of the beginning of storms. In both in- 
stances the post vacated, the highest to 
which an English subject can aspire was 

speedily and naturally filled up. That the 
Duke of Newcastle was the legitimate suc- 
cessor of his brother was. determined with- 
in a week; that Lord Russell was the le- 
gitimate successor of Lord Palmcrston was 
hardly for a day matter of serious doubt. 
But in neither instance was the prompt 
decision of this question followed by calm 
security. With Henry Pelham was re- 
moved the influence which had brought 
together and kept in hand all the turbulent 
and ambitious politicians of the time ; with 
Lord Palmerston was removed the influence 
which restrained and soothed into compara- 
tive rest the yet deeper turbulence of the 
spirit of party. Henry Pelham's death let 
loose all the restlessness of individuals; 
Lord Palmerston's death has let loose at 
once the restlessness of individuals and the 
violence of factions. 
No one can say whither this will carry us, 
--to what end, perhaps fortunate, perhaps 
disastrous, it may lead.; yet he must be a 
careless observer who does not perceive 
that new aspects of political affairs are open- 
ing up. It is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that Lord Palmerston's death marked an 
era in the political history of the country. 
The maintenance save in a few extreme 
cases of the Treaties of Vienna, the pro- 
tectorate of Turkey jealousy of France, and 
dislike towards America, have been, since 
Waterloo, the leading ideas of our Foreign 
policy. All of these ideas greatly influenced 
Lord Palmerston: of one at least he was 
the prominent champion, lIuch of his 
diplomacy was directed to inculcating on 
Continental Governments that moderation 
by which only the basis of 1815 might be 
maintained. Despite his admiration for the 
rench Emperor, he is believed never to 
have much valued the Commercial Treaty, 
and the intimacy thence resulting. His 
Southern sympathies were not always con- 
cealed; his determination to uphold the 
Turkish power was uniformly avowed. Of 
late years the influence of these ideas has 
been steadily waning; not one of them will 
dominate in the politics of the future. That 
we shall advance in cordiality with the 
French, that we shall grow into friendship 
with America may be among our well- 
founded hopes; that we shall never engage 
in another war in stpport of Turkish ms- 
rule is a matter almost of certainty. 
On Itome politics again, Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the Reform Bill stamped a cer- 
tain seal of finality hardly yet broken. 
Since these measures we have improved in 
many ways, especially in our commercial 
legislation; but, with the exception of Free- 
trad% no great idea has found place amongst 
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us. Resting on Emancipation, we have ac- 
quiesced in the Irish Church; satisfied with 
the Reform Bill, we have not cared to in- 
vestigate the position and influence of a great 
landed aristocracy. This refusal to enter- 
tain fresh political motives perfectly suited 
Lord 1)almerston. This negative-Conserva- 
tism, as it were, he approved, and might 
have for some time perpetuated. But signs 
have of late not been wanting that its power 
is passing. Political speculation is bolder 
than it has ever been; political ideas are 
actively working; party conflict is plainly 
close at hand ; and it may be that new pa'ty 
combinations will follow. On the practical 
point of the " outs or the ins," no one can 
tell what a day may bring forth; but at a 
critical time like the present, political dis- 
cussion possesses an importance and interest 
beyond what can attach to the fate of any 
particular administration. 
Doubtless the leading topic at present is 
Parliamentary Reform. To the cause of 
Reform the whole Liberal party stand com- 
mitted. It has become a question of para- 
mount importance, not only in the interests 
of party, but in the interests of the nation. 
It is something, indeed, that all our leading 
public men are pledged to it; but it is much 
more that its satisfactory solution will in- 
crease the strength and prosperity of the na- 
tion. Parliamentary Reform is to be desired 
at once asa means and as an end. As an 
end, because it is in itself a thing just and 
right; as a means, because it will afford us 
the best security that a sound political econ- 
omy, love of freedom, and sympathy with 
the poor, will continue to prevail in the coun- 
cils of the State, and will be carried out yet 
more fully than they have been, to the sure 
increase of the honour of the country, the 
happiness and contentment of the people. 
The foolish notion that there is no real 
difference between Tory and Liberal princi- 
ples, which Tory partisans have- for some 
ycars back been wont to inculcate, has lately 
been rather exploded. The notion hardly 
deserves serious refutation; but when we 
are claiming support tbr Reform on the 
ground that the influence of Liberal prin- 
ciples will be thereby preserved and extend- 
ed, it may be worth while to mark the op- 
posite sentiments with which Tories and 
Liberals approach the more pressing topics 
of the day. We can trace this opposition 
of sentiment both in Foreign politics and in 
I-Iome politics--can see it clearly in the im- 
mediate past, can anticipate it ahnost with 
certainty, in the future. 

A greater contrast can hardly be imagined 
than that which exists between the principles 
voL. XLIV. N--8 

which have actuated our Foreign policy un- 
der a Liberal Government, and the princi- 
ples which have been avowed by the Oppo- 
sition. Had the Tories been 'n office for 
the last few years, England, in her relations 
with France, would have alternated between 
foolish distrust and humiliating subser- 
viency. She would have lent her influence 
to crush the rising hopes of Italian freedom, 
and, in all human probability, would have 
been involved in war with America. As 
late as 1861, lIr. Disraeli permitted himself 
to sneer at " the phantom of a united Italy; " 
and had the opinions of Tory statesmen and 
the doctrines of Tory lawyers been given 
effect to, England would have declared her- 
self an active partisan of the South, or at 
least English-born " Alabamas" would have 
swarmed over the Atlantic Ocean--leading, 
most likely, to au immediate rupture with 
America, and certainly to the utter destruc- 
tion of English trade, should the Tories of 
the future ever hurry England into war. 
How different was the policy of England 
under a Liberal administration, especially 
while Lord Russell held the seals of 
the Foreign Office, has been already shown 
in this Journal.* Lord Russell had indeed 
no easy task; for the attitude of England, 
in questions of Foreign policy, is often per- 
plexing and inconsistent.- It is not too much 
to say that she is at present the most conser- 
vative power in Europe. She has endeav- 
oured,.more steadily than any other nation, 
to uphold the treaties of 1815; and yet she 
has a keen sympathy with the new principle 
of nationality, before the full development 
of which these treaties could not endure for 
a day. Again, she is cnamoured of peace-- 
we may almost say determined against war, 
and is yet loath to relinquish the self-imposed 
and dangerous duty of volunteering advice 
and warning. Add to this that she is mis- 
trustful of all foreign nations, and will ally 
herself cordially, so that their joint interfer- 
ence might be authoritative, not even with 
France, and we arrive at a position very dif- 
ficult to be maintained with dignity. The 
honour of having maintained this position, 
on the whole successfully, may be fairly 
claimed for Lord Russell. qow, when the 
paroxysm of indignant passion has passed 
away, the country begins to feel, and even 
to admit how much it owes the Minister who 
saved us from a war with Germany.f Still 

* _hrorth British Review, May, 1864, No. lxxx. 
 Certain political writers have, since Lord :Pal- 
merston's death, taken upon themselves to assert, 
that, it" the late Premier had been allowed his own 
way, he would have at once declared war on behaff of 
Denmark. None of them have given any authority 
for this statement; and we take leave, in the ab- 
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be tendered. We know that the popular 
theory is, " Silence unless you are prepared 
to strike," and that the violation of this 
theory is often made the ground of reproach 
against many of our statesmen. But we 
believe the theory to be false, and the re- 
proach ill-founded. It was with surprise 
that we saw a writer, so generally above 
clap-trap as Mr. Arnold, enforcing, in the 
last number of the Cornhill, this well-worn 
count in the indictment against his country. 
His courteous Prussian friend, who con- 
descendingly told him he did not dislike 
England, only "thought little of her," and 
the well-infbrmed Prussian paper which 
classed the English soldier with the Turk- 
ish, both went on the same ground--that 
England, though still ready to state her 
mind, was less ready than formerly to fight. 
We do not maintain that England must 
never fight; but we do maintain that Eng- 
land, even at the risk of being thought little 
of by Mr. Arnold's friends, may sometimes 
raise her voice when she has no purpose of 
fighting. True, she must not in such cir- 
cumstances threaten; still less should she 
hold out any hope of real assistance to the 
weaker side; but it does not follow that she 
is to look on unmoved and silent. 
If the time is ever to arise when opinion 
is to have weight among nations, the expres- 
sion of opinion must not be restrained. 
Private war has yielded to this influence ; it 
will be long ere public war is equally rare 
upon the earth, yet that happy day may 
come. And nothing so much hastens its 
coming as the condemnation of any war by 
the united voice of civilized nations. It 
seems to us, then, that it is the duty of 
statesmen to express the feelings of the 
people in whose name they are entitled to 
speak, without timidly and selfishly consid- 
.ering .w.hat is called dignity,, without an 
gnomtmous fear of diplomatic rebuffs, the 
real discredit of which lies with those from 
whom they come. Nor, because advice may 
be thrown back with disdain, does it always 
follow that it is forgotten and rejected. 
Though Russia contemptuously repelled our 
remonstrances on behalf of Poland, has she 
taken no pains to convince Europe that her 
treatment of the rebels has been, on the 
whole, humane? Still less should we con- 
clude that the expression of goodwill is a 
thing of no account. Italy now regards 
England as her most trusted friend. We 
have raised no hand in her defence; and 
yet she esteems us more highly than the 
victors of Magenta or Solferino. We owe 
this solely to the sympathy which our Lib- 
eral statesmen have consistently expressed 
for the Italian cause; to such writing and 

speaking as the writing and speaking of Mr. 
Gladstone; to the policy which, except 
during the unfortunate interregnum of Lord 
Malmesbury, our Foreign Ministers have for 
years steadily pursued; warning Austria 
that treaties trampled under foot on the 
banks of the Vistula can hardly be upheld 
on the banks of the Po; refusing to guar- 
rantee renetia to her oppressors, even 
should they set Lombardy free--one of the 
most honourable acts in the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston. Only by an unforeseen 
combination of circumstances can England 
regain the material power she had in Europe 
at Waterloo; but she has not lost her moral 
predominance, nor do we think that even her 
obstinate love of peace makes the loss of it 
a necessity. 
The American contest is now closed; and 
we may therefore trust that, even under 
Tory rule, there is no immediate promise of 
war for England. But dangers past may in 
some other form recur, and on Tory diplo- 
macy in any American dispute we should 
look with unaffected dread. Less mischiev- 
ous towards ourselves, but even worse for 
others, woMd be the results of Tory diplo- 
macy in Europe. Doubtless no Government 
could now force England to ally herself 
actively with Continental oppression; but it 
would be intolerable" that Lord Malmesbury 
should again exert her influence in behalf of 
the degrading tyranny of Austrian vice- 
gerents in Italy; or that she should sympa. 
thize in any measure with the boorish and 
subservient aristocracy of Prussia. We 
cannot regard this as a light matter. The 
prospects of freedom on the Continent at 
this present time are not bright. The 
wretched policy of Count Bismark can 
hardly fail to excite envv and emulation. 
Prussia, where a fair promise of liberty once 
dawned, is now borne down by a rule more 
stupid and coarse in its oppressiveness than 
any other in Europe. Such a trial cannot 
fail to attract many imitators. The Prus- 
sian Minister has already done more to dam- 
age the cause of freedom in Europe than the 
whole house of Napoleon. What between 
Imperialism.based on universal suffrage on 
the one hand, and divine right of kings, up- 
held by a subservient aristocracy, on the 
other, the liberties of Europe are in "a 
parlous state." At such a time it seems to 
us a matter of no slight moment into which 
scale the weight of England be thrown. It 
may be that this is but a foolish sense'bf 
national self-importance; yet few English- 
men, we suspect, will altogether repudiate 
the idea. Rightly or wrongly we all cherish 
the belief that freedom from of old has sat 
on o.r heights-- 
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Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down ;" 

and can we bear to think that, in a time of 
darkness to many, we ourselves should hide 
her presence, and make her "mighty voice" 
be dunb ! 

What the Home policy of the Tories has 
been in the past need be told to no one. 
Mr. Bright stated the past of the Tory par- 
ty severely but truly at Rochdale. It is 
not the language of exaggeration, but of 
simple truth, to say that it has consisted of 
unvarying and bitter, though happily fruit- 
less opposition to every good measure which 
has been carried for many years. It would 
have put down freedom of conscience; it 
opposed freedom in trade; it upheld re- 
ligious disabilities, unjust privileges, and 
mischievous monopolies, with an impartial 
persistency. It is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with Mr. Bright's wonder that a party 
with such a history can venture to have any 
opinion at all. But the self-complacency of 
mankind is not easily repressed. The 
Tories still claim the right to have opinions, 
and, fortunately for us, they have the privi- 
lege. of expressing them. The Qtearterly 
tevie-w is, as it were, the useful tail, which, 
before each meeting of. Parliament, sounds 
the rattle of warning to all good-natured 
Liberals who might feel disposed to pity and 
forgive. And that Tory opinions are of the 
old leaven still--not tempered by time, nor 
wiser from experience, was clearly shown in 
the prolonged shriek of indignation and dis- 
may with which the last ffumbcr of that 
periodical concluded. The "cries" which 
at this awful crisis the combined ingenuity 
of Tadpole and Taper have raised for the 
salvation of England, are "The Church in 
danger !" and " Our ancient aristocracy !" 
--the appointment of hit. Goschen being 
-taken as prophetic of the downfall of the 
one, that of _Mr. Forster as implying the de- 
struction of the other. Mr. Goschen's opin- 
ions are denounced as "unsectarian ;" and we 
are carefully informed that "our plain-spoken 
fathers " would have called them "infidel," 
--a style of plain speaking in which the 
Qttarterly always excelled, and evidently 
would fain revive. With this man in office, 
the Church, we are told, must prepare for a 
vehement renewal of assaults, which have 
been for some time intermitted. Such an 
appointment was bad enough in itself; but 
when we add t6 it the dismissal of Sir 
Robert Peel, the two facts taken together 
become, in the view of the Quarterly, quite 
awful in the impressiveness of their warn- 
ing i and the worthy but weak-headed writer 

utters denunciations of woe, as if he were a 
second Jeremiah. It must be rather a nov- 
elty to Sir Robert Peel to find himself thus 
held up as a pillar of the Church; certainly 
his eccentric effusions on the Irish Estab- 
lishment can hardly warrant so great an 
honour. It is not, however, worth while to 
attempt any estimate of such an exceedingly 
unknown quality as Sir lobert PeePs 
opinions--unknown, we suspedt, even to him- 
self; but it is well worth while to note what 
manner of thing is the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Tory Party. Mr. Goschen has de- 
clared himself in favour of the admission of 
Dissenters to the English Universities, there- 
fore he is ' unsectarian," or, as the Quarterly 
would prefer to call him, an infidel; and 
therefore his accession to office, marks the 
beginning of a long series of attacks on-the 
Established Church. A somewhat narrow 
basis this for so imposing a superstructure. 
If these things are so, it becomes alarming 
to reflect how many infidels there are in the 
country, and in what imminent peril the 
Church of England stands. Are all the 
men who supported Mr. Goschen's and Mr. 
Bouverie's Bills in last Parliament thus 
given over to evil devices ? Nay, the charge 
comes nearer home. The admission of Dis- 
senters to the English Universities was ad- 
vocated, not long ago, in these pages; so 
that the 2Vorth British Bev&w must be visit- 
ed with the like condemnation. It is im- 
possible to have any feeling save that of 
sheer., astonishment when we see the organ 
of a great party, on the eve of a keen and 
important struggle, putting forth, in a serious 
manifesto, such silly and abusive twaddle. 
Fortunately for the Church of England, she 
has supporters who are wiser in their gen- 
eration. 
On the topic of Reform the Quarterly is 
hardly less explicit. Mr. Forster is the 
stormy petrel here, and foretells many a 
tempest. The Quarterly frankly declares 
for no change in the franchise at all; or, if 
change must come, let it be after the fashion 
of Lord Derby's Bill,--that elaborate plan 
for so dealing with the question as .totally to 
exclude the working classes, and lay the 
counties, even more than they now are, at 
the feet of the landlords. How many soever 
have been the whispers of wavering in the 
Liberal camp, industriously circulated by 
those whose wish was father to the thought, 
we cannot believe that any member of lat 
party, which in 1859 united together as one 
man to throw out this very Bill, will now 
stoop to adopt the principle of deceit and de- 
lusion on which it was based; and yet from 
any Reform Bill other than such as this was, 
the Quarterly anticipates the direst evils. 
! 
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safety. Mr. Gladstone displayed a strange 
fondness for small boroughs in 1859; but 
with this single exception all statcsmen and 
writers agree in condemning them as the 
greatest blots on the existing system. They 
are ither pocket-boroughs or the prize of 
the highest biddcrmto be commanded by 
influence or won by bribery. In them are 
to be found the worst forms of corruption, 
the most degrading aspects of feudal domina- 
tion. Nor can the accident that some one 
of them may be the chance nursery of a 
Canning, a Iacaulay, or a Gladstone, re- 
concile us to a crowd of nonentities, in the 
shape either of great landlords  nominees, or 
of men who have no recommendation but 
wealth. We must somehow manage to 
maintain our forcing-beds at a less expense. 
The removal of this discredit to our system 
may be cffected in two ways. One, by dis- 
franchising the small boroughs, which was 
the plan adopted in the Bill of Lord Aber- 
deet's Government, the other, by uniting 
small towns into districts of boroughs (as is 
now in some instances the case in Scotland 
and Wales), which was the plan adopted in 
Lord Russell's Bill of 1852. There can be 
no doubt that the latter plan is the best. 
By adopting it we avoid the necessity of 
disenfranchising anybody, which is in itself 
a great gain; and we are enabled to en- 
franchise a large body of electors, at i$'esent 
without the suffrage,--the householders in 
small county towns. And they having thus 
got votes for a borougl b have no ground for 
claiming that the county franchise should 
be lowered so as to include them, which 
would lead to swamping the counties alto- 
gether-an evil, as we have before said, 
earnestly to be deprecated. .Ir. ]Iill, in 
his Thoughts on teTresentation , states some 
weighty objections to the manner in which 
this idea was worked out in the Bill of 1852 ; 
but they were objections to the manner only. 
It can hardly be doubted that by judiciously 
applying this principle, the question of the 
re-distribution .of seats might be solved so 
as to effect a vast improvement on our re- 
presentative system. 
Without seeking after curious devices, 
whereby "check " and "counterpoises " to 
the legitimate weight of numbers may be 
worked out, it seems right that minorities 
should, to some extent, be represented; and 
this can be effected by very simple and feasi- 
ble means. Lord Grey and ]Ir. Mill con- 
cur in recommending, for this end, a system 
of "cumulative voting,"first suggested, we 
believe, by lIr. Garth Marshall. It consists 
in granting as many votes as there are 
members, and allowing the electors to give 
all their votes to one candidate, or to divide 

them, as they think best. The object is, we 
think, desirable, and the plan is quite un- 
objectionable. Again, without unduly multi- 
plying" fancy" franchises, the suffrage might 
be conferred on the Scotch Universities, the 
Universities of Durham and London, and the 
Irish Colleges, with benefit to the public, and 
in conformity with our present system. 
Many other suggestive ideas have been 
thrown out by writers on the subject, parti- 
cularly by Lord Grey. Among these are 
the suggestion that the -House should have 
power to elect members for life, and also 
members for duration of the Parliament then 
sitting; and the more obvious improvement 
that the rule which requires a member to 
resign his seat on being appointed to an 
office should be abolished. These, and such 
others will, it may be hoped, receive careful 
attention during the progress of the Bill. 
If, then, it is the duty of Ministers to 
introduce a comprehensive and well-matured 
measure, what is the duty of the Liberal 
party towards Ministers? Unhappily we 
know too well what the conduct of some 
mmbers of that party will be. 5Ir. Lowe's 
unlucky speech of last session nas separated 
him from his old allies, and he has evinced 
lately a bitterness of temper which is but 
an ungenerous return towards a pary which 
promoted him rapidly and stood by him 
steadily. This is matter for great regret, 
for in sheer ability Mr. Lowe has few equals 
in the Itouse; and we cannot but hope that 
his return to the ranks of the Liberal party 
may be among the good consequences of a 
final settlement of the Reform question. 
Of ]Ir. Horsman there is no hope. Dis- 
appointed ambition and the cheers of.the 
country gentlemen have led him on to forget 
his position, his party, and his friends; 
hitherto his powers-have been equal to his 
spleen; but this session he has sunk to the 
line of a dull and malevolent jester, selecting 
as the subjects of his clumsy jocularity men 
s6 immeasurably his superiors as lIr. ]Iill 
and Mr. Fawcett. 
But while such eccentricities on the part 
of individuals are explicable enough, it is 
less easy to understand why there should 
be a general feeling of discontent among the 
Liberal party. It may be that grounds of 
complaint are not wanting. It may be that 
there was a want of decision in forming and 
of frankness in announcing a worthy Liberal 
policy before Parliament met. It may be 
that Lord Russell has made his appointments 
somewhat suddenly, whereas more complais- 
ant Premiers go through the flattering but not 
very useful ceremony of asking the consent of 
the Cabinet to a foregone conclusion. It may 
be, too, that Lord Russell is wanting iu those 
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ise of future statesmanship. And last of 
all there i Mr. Gladstone, who, as if to 
crown his great reputation, has opened his 
career as leader of the House with a temper 
and a dignity and loftiness of tone which 
has surprised his warmest admirers. And 
it is for Lord Malmesbury, Lord Cran- 
bourne and Mr. Disraeli, that we arc asked 
to displace these men! 
It is to be desired, then, that Liberal 
lIinisters should carry through a measure 
of Reform; and, that measure once settled, 
it is also to be desired that a Liberal Min- 
istry should continue to govern the country. 
We have no wish to see any Government 
constantly devising new changes. " Meas- 
ures, not men," is the shallowest of politi- 
cal cries. The converse would be far nearer 
the truth : By what men do we wish to be 
ruled ? 'or we do believe that Govermncnt 
can do much in fashioning the destinies of 
the people, and even something towards in- 
fluencing the fortunes of other nations. Has 
Ir. Gladstone's finance been without effect 
upon his country ? Did Lord Palmerston's 
avowed sympathies afford no stimulus to the 
cause of Italian freedom ? 
An Englishman may be forgiven if he re- 
fuse to concur in the gloomy anticipations 
of England's future, which supply matter 

for so much cheerful'meditation in Mr. Ar- 
nold's continental friends. Doubtless excit- 
ing and anxious times sccm near at hand, in 
which England may find it hard to hold her 
own as heretofore. If she hopes to do so, 
she must, in her Foreign policy, forget the 
worn-out traditions which yet cling to her; 
must rise to cordial sympathy with the new 
ideas which are stir['ing in Europe; must 
lly herself frankly with advancing Liberal- 
sm; must seek better to understand and 
enter into the difficulties of other nations; 
and, above all, must lay aside jealousies and 
self-seeking, recognising the great truth, 
that in the advancement and prosperity of 
those whom she thinks her rivals, lies her 
own surest safety: in Home affairs she must 
shape her legialation in enlightened accord- 
ance with sound political economy; and re- 
solutely direct it towards equalizing, so far 
as may be, the rights and privileges of all 
men. May thoe things be! And so may 
we enjoy peace, and lessen our expenditure, 
and extend our prosperity, till it reach all 
classes of society! It is, we believe, the 
firm persuasion of the country, that the men 
most likely to realize these--perhaps too 
fondexpcctations, are to be found among 
the members and supporters of the present 
Administration. 
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strongest, but becau:;e it was not like them, 
exclusive. tt was,' a. hit. Bryce well ex- 
presses it, by Rome's self-abnegation that 
she Romanized the world.' 
Rome, if we folb)w the legend, begins as 
it ends, with a colluvies. This at least 
would not have been an inappropriate be- 
ginning for that State in 'hich, in the end, 
all special colours ol' nationality were to be 
lost. During all the regl period we find 
on record a series of additions of new cit- 
izens transferred into the city from her first 
conquests: and it was probably this absorb- 
ing policy which enabled Rome so early to 
outstrip all ihe other Latin cities. Thereis 
something analogous in that early measure 
of comprehension, whereby all Attica was 
absorbed in the tcity of Athens. But 
Athens never repeated the experiment ; her 
widening empire :d lessening population 
never tempted her to strengthen herself 
with now citizens. Still less did Athens 
ever contemplate the possibility of com- 
municating the privileges of citizenship to 
those who remained without her walls. 
But Rome discov,red  new method of 
growth, when the old method was no longer 
applicable. Vhea she could no longer 
trmsiier her c,.)nqucred subjects within the 
walls of the city, sb.e invented a way where- 
by the city might be, in the language of M. 
Thierry 'spiritualized and transferred be- 
ond its own walls.' She forged new bonds 
to bind to herself hose whom she subdued, 
and make their resources available for the 
sovereig city. Tim first aud most violent 
of these bonds was the colonization system ; 
a Roman colony was at once an outpost 
against the foe, and[ a means of repressing 
iml:erfectly subdued popvlations. It dif- 
fered fi-(m a Greek colony in many ways, 
but above all in this, that it had no indepen- 
dence; it was merely a suburb of Rome, 
and was, till the time of Sulla, governed by 
del)uties of the Roman magistracy. The 
next bond was the communication of dif- 
ferent degrees of ]omaucitizenship. The 
gift became in time too precious to be con- 
li.rred at once, even if it had been safe to 
confer it on those who had just ceased to be 
open enemies. Hence it was doled out in 
separate portions (under such names as Jus 
Latii or Jus Italicum), according as it be- 
came neccssar);" to conciliate or reward new 
allies or to bring the forces of the Statc 
into a more compact unity. )'irst came the 
plebeian, possessing fi'om very early times 
all the rights of a patrician burgess except 
the right of holding a magistracy. Next 
the Latin ally, who was the eqnal of tle 
cilizen so far as regarded private rights and 
might even acquire the full franchise by fill- 

ing a magistracy in his own city. Af:er 
those we have the other Italian tribes, who 
stood to Rome iu various and fluctuating re- 
lations, according to the manner of their 
subjugation and the degree cf their fidelity. 
Some, e,g., had only the private rights of 
Romans, and were governed by a prefict 
appointed by the Roman prmtor, others 
were allied municipalists, regulating their 
internal aft'airs without interference from 
Rome. Fin.'flly, beyond Italy we have an 
outmost circle of provinces, which were 
treated worstof all. In the first instance, 
they were used simply as a means of aggran- 
dizing the sovereign city ; their taxes were 
cofifiscated and increased; much of their 
land was appropriated by Roman citizens, 
and they themselves when allowed to retain 
it, had only an usufruct, subject to heavy 
dues. The laws and rules by which they 
were governed were prescribed by an edict 
of the Roman governor, who was all but 
irresponsible , and could use the rod or the 
axe without the possibility of resistance or 
revenge. 
Thus the Roman Empire becomes a vast 
hierarchy, iuwhich the provinces form the 
has% and on them are successively built 
Italy, Latium, and Rome. And even within 
the city there is the division of patrician 
and plebeian, or in later times of the ruling 
aristocracy of noble families of both orders, 
and the simple freemen. This is the spec- 
lacle that the Roman :Empire presents to us 
when its career of conquest is drawing to a 
close. It had crush'ed all nations beneath 
it, but only to rear an immense throne for 
privilege : and it is this immense system of 
inequality and exclusion on which the sym- 
pathies of the Roman historians are spent. 
But it was impossible that the work of Rome 
should stop here. IIer genius tended to 
equality, and all her greatest men were 
levellers. Her work was not to set the na- 
tionality of Rome or of Latium above all 
the world, but to bring all nations under one 
equal law. She had subdued the nations by" 
assimilation, by partially adopting other na- 
tions into her family. She was urged by 
inevitable necessity to complete what she 
had begun. She had sacrificed her exclusive 
prejudices to overcome the world; she was 
obliged to sacrfice herself, her nationality, 
and even her liberty, to maintain the con- 
quest. 
Roman history presents to us a higher 
unity of meaning and purpose, if we regard 
the Latin war, the Social war, and the last 
wars of the Roman Republic, as, in a certain 
sense, continuations of the struggle of the 
plebeians for equal rights ; that is, if we re- 
gard them, not as the insurrections of con- 
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quered subjects, but rather as one long po-' 
] itical struggle between the privileged and the 
unprivileged menbers of the same State. 
For Rome could not regard any longer as 
foreigners those whose blood and treasure 
she had used so freely, and whose rights she 
had already partially acknowledged. Plato 
said that all fighting between G'eek and 
Greek was to be regarded as civil dissen- 
sion and not as war. And so we may say 
that the contests between the many and the 
few, between the city and the empire, are 
but the fights of opposing fi.ctions, though 
the Forum is changed for the battle-field. 
The great struggle for equality begins, as 
has been said, with the plebeians, who con- 
sisted mainly of those conquered popula- 
tions transferred within the walls by the 
policy of the kings. There is some reason 
to believe that the later kings were attempt- 
ing to emancipate themselves fi'om the 
aristocracy by becoming leaders of the peo- 
ple. They were tyrants in the.Greek sense 
and perhaps on the Greek model. By the 
expulsion of the kings the aristocracy re- 
gained their early predominance, and were 
enabled to exclude the commonalty. Yet 
the commons soon began to make head 
against them. They could not be prevented 
from doing so, for it was they who provided, 
in the most literal sense, the sinews of war. 
They were aided to this success by the fact 
that the oligarchy were not united. There 
were ever i-om time to time arising among 
them individuals superior to the prejudices 
of their order, and desirous of continuing 
the liberal policy of the Iings; and these 
individuals always counselled concession, or 
even in some instances, put themselves at 
the head of the plebeians to win it. Such 
were Cassius, ]lanlius, ]Y[relius, and at one 
time the powerful gens of the :Fabii. These 
men had to die m/rtyrs for the unity of the 
State; their order could not forgive them a 
patriotism larger than its own : yet they at 
least succeeded in presenting a powerful 
protest against a selfish policy, and the con- 
cessions they forced often outlived them. 
:Finally, after a long struggle, the attack of 
the commons from without, combined with 
the authority of many of its own best 
members within, forced the patricians to 
open their citadel, the jus honorura to the 
unprivileged many, and the work of level- 
ling had passed through its first stage. 
Z'leantime a new'class had come within 
the pale of the Roman State, who bore all 
the burdens but had few of the privileges 
of citizens and to whom even the plebeians 
stood in the relation of an aristocracy. 
These were the Latin allies, the main 
strength of the Roman armies for centuries. 

The debate between privilege and numbers 
had again to be repeated. Here too there 
seem to have been men among those i 
actual possession wise enough to plead the 
cause of the oppressed, and here too the 
question could not be decided without a 
sharp struggle; tlqough in this case, as we 
have already stated, it was a struggle the 
scene of which lay not in the :Forum, 
in the battle-field. The result was in ap- 
pearance, but only in appearance, unfitvour- 
.able to the Latins, for the Romans had 
learnt such a lesson from the contest tha 
they were glad to enrol many of the 
important Latin towns in their tribes.. This 
is the second victory of the levelling ten- 
dencies of Rome over the exclusive tenden- 
cies of the minority. 
The admission of the Latins was hus 
really a popular measure, but it had a effect 
the reverse of popular ; it threw the powers 
which had been slowly won by the assembly 
back into the hands of the aristocracy. The 
senate sgain became, as in early times, the 
controlling power at Rome, and the comitia 
merely the means whereby it transacted 
business. The cause of this change was 
that the popular assembly had ceased to be 
the assembly of the people. The citizens 
were now scattered at great distances from 
Rome, and could not come up every mar- 
ket-day for State business. At intervals a 
great question might draw the farmers to 
the :Forum to record their votes, but in gen- 
eral the mob of the capital, and not the 
real mass of burgesses, were the only at- 
tendance at the assemblies, and the mob of 
the capital could never be permitted to 
govern the State. It was natural, therefore, 
that though the assembly remained nomi- 
nally supreme, the senate should draw to 
itself all the real functions of government. 
The popular body was paralysed by its own 
bulk, and the oligarchy again assumed the 
helm of aft:airs. 
And this explains the peculiar bitterness 
of the third great political struggle, that 
began when the Italians began to demand a 
share in the rights and privileges of Romans. 
The oligarchy in whom was concentrated in 
its utmost intensity the" narrow national 
pride of Rome, set their faces against ad- 
mitting such a colltevies of nations to eft-ace 
the national character of the State : and 
even the populace, who might be willing to 
follow their leaders against the aristoc'acy 
in other points, felt hke aristocrats when 
they were asked to lower the value of their 
burgess rights. Again and again grea 
statesmen aro.se who saw the nature of the 
crisis, and urged the dominant party to give 
way, but the policy of selfishness and ex- 
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'2. Whether any of the methods of catching 
fish in use in such fisheries involves a 
wasteful destruction of fish or spawn; 
and if so, whether it is probable that 
any legislative restriction upon s.uch 
methods of fishing would result in an 
incrcase of the supply of fish ? 
3. Whether any existing legislative restric- 
tions operate injuriously upon any of 
such fisheries ' . 
The Commissioners (2) began their in- 
quiries at Cuilercoats in Northumberland 
on the 22d of September 1863, and con- 
cluded them at London on the 25th of 
]Iaroh 1865. The Report, with the Min- 
utes of Evidence, was published last Jan- 
uary. When we say .that as many as 
eighty-six places were visited, namely, 
thirty-eight in England, three in Wales, 
twenty-two in Scotland, two in the Isle of 
:M:an, and twenty-one in Ireland, and that 
the bulky second volume of the Report 
embodies no fewer than sixty-one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one questions, we 
may fairly hope to arrive at some satisfac- 
tory conclusions relative to our sea-fish- 
eries. 
With regard to the first question, whether 
the supply of fish is increasing, stationary, 
or diminishing, the Commissioners state, 
that though there has been much conflicting 
evidence on this point, they have had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion, that 
on the coasts of Great Britain the supply of 
fish is increasing, and that it admits of pro- 
gressive increase.' This is encouraging, and 
is, we think, airly supported by the evi- 
dence. The supply of fish fluctuates accord- 
ing to the locality and the season of the 
year. Thus in the autumn of 1863, the 
north-east coast of England yielded a mea- 
gre inshore fishing, while in the following 

year we found,' say the Commissioners, 'on 
the east coast of Scotland, the haddock-fish- 
ing had been one of the best ever known. 
And at the same time that the inshore fish. 
ing was unproductive in 1863, that carried 
on by the decked vessels farther to sea was 
yielding an abundant supply.' It is import- 
ant to bear this Fact in mind, for fluctua- 
tions are no trustworthy evidence of decline. 
There are no means of ascertaining, even 
approximately, the annual yield of fish on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, with th 
exception of the statistics of the Northern 
herring fishery, collected by the Scotch Fish- 
ery Board. The only facts which the Com- 
missioners say they have been able to ob- 
tain are returns of the fish traffic on several 
great lines of railway by which the fish is 
transported from the fishing ports to the 
markets. These show, on the whole, a 
steadily progressive increase from year to 
year. If we look at the aggregate supply of 
fish conveyed by the North-Eastern, the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, the 
Great Northern, and the South Devon Rail- 
ways, for the last nine years, we find that in 
1856 the weight in tonnage was 11,714 ; in 
1857, 15,156; in 1858, 21,615; in 1859, 
27,440 ; in 1860, 27,468 ; in 186l, 33,337 ; 
in 1862, 36,869 ; in 1863, 3,833 ; in 1864, 
40,337,--from which it appears that within 
the period of nine years,  the supply carried 
by these lines of railway has increased more 
than threefold.' 

The annexed table shows a more full re- 
turn for the years 1862, 1863, and 1864, 
and ' embraces nearly the whole line of coast 
from the Firth of :Forth on the north, by the 
east, south, and west coasts of England, to 
the Solway on the west, which is of a very 
satisfactory character.' 

Quantity of Fish forwarded by the undermentioned Railways. 

RAILWAYS. 

North British (Firth of Forth and adjacent Ports), 
North Eastern" (Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, nd  
Lincolnshire Ports), ..... 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, . . . 
Great Northern (Great Grimsby), . . . 
Great Eastern (Norfolk and Suffolk Pots), . 
London, Chatham, and Dover (Part of Coast of Icnt)," 
Brighton and South Coast (Coast of Sussex), . . 
South Devon ( " Devon), . 
West Cornwall ( " Cornwall), . 
]iidland (Morecambe Bay, etc.), . . . 
Chester and IIolyhead (Carnarvonand )uli'n), . . 
Preston and Wyre (Fleetwood, etc.), .... 

1862. 

Tons. 
12,292 
23,017 
5,430 
5,270 
42,995 
587 
1,741 
3,152 
1,288 
2,482 
8O0 
670 

1868. 

Tons. 
11,507 
23,510 
6,300 
5,221 
51,829 
878 
1,436 
2,802 
7O7 
2,27.t 
1,371 
886 

Tons. 
15,088 
23,470 
8,494 
5,343 
56,409 
1,403 
1,937 
3,030 
2,295 
2,056 
1,853 
1,003 

99,724 108,721 122,381 
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a great field for profitable enterprise is open 
for the application of increased capital and skill 
to the sea-fisheries of the United Kingdom. 
Within the last two years a single London 
company have increased their fishing fleet by 
ten sailing and two stealn vesselS, and are now 
building two more stealncrs. The same course 
is being followed by others, and though by such 
means the supply of fish to Billingsgate is 
constantly increasing, it fails to keep pace with 
the demand. The well-known fishing-grounds 
in the :North Sea are even yet only "partially 
fished. The Dogger Bnk, which has an area 
pf several hundred square miles, and is most 
prolific of fish, is to a great extent unworked 
by the trawlers, and new grounds are still 
being discovered where fish are found in great 
abundance. Between England and the Conti- 
nent the average depth of the German Ocean 
is 90 feet. One-fifth of it is occupied by banks 
vhich are always being added to by the muddy 
deposits of the rivers of both countries. In 
extent they are equal to the superficial area 
of Ireland. To these banks the animals of the 
ocean chiefly resort, and this great and pro- 
lific field is ree to the industry of all. 
The produce of the sea around our coasts 
bears a far higher proportion to-that of the 
land than is generally imagined. The most 
frequented fishing-grounds are much more pro- 
lific of food than the same extent of the richest 
land. Once in the year an acre of good land, 
carefully tilled, produces a ton of corn. or two 
or three cwt. of meat or cheese. Tle same 
area at the bottom of the sea, in the best fish- 
ing-grounds, yields a greater weight of food to 
the persevering fisherman every week in the 
year. Five vessels belonging to the same 
owner, in a single night's fishing, brought in 
17 tons' weight of fish,--an amount of whole- 
some fobd equal in weight to that of fifty cattle 
or 300 sheep. The ground which these vessels 
covered during the night's fishing could not 
have exceeded an area of fifty acres. 
Whcn we consider the amount of care that 
has been bestowed on the improvement of 
agriculture, the national societies which are 
established for promoting it, and the scientific 
knowledge and engineering skill which have 
been enlisted in its aid, it seems strange that 
the sea-fisheries have hitherto attracted so 
little of the public attention. There are few 
"means of enterprise that present better chances 
of profit than our sea-fisheries, and no object 
of greater utility could be named than the de- 
velopment of enterprise, skill, and mechanical 
ingenuity, which night be elicited by the peri- 
odical exhibitions and publications of an influ- 
ential society specially devoted to the British 
fisheries.' * 
Uion the second question submitted to 
the examination of the Commissioners, 
namely, u'hether any of the methods of 
catching fish in use in the sea-fiheries, in- 

* With great satisfaction we .see that a great Fish 
Congress is about to be held at Arcachon. Mr. 
James Caird, M. P., one of the Royal Commission- 
ers is we believe, the originator of_this capital.idea. 

volves a wasteful destruction of fish or 
spawn, and, if so, whether it is probable that 
any legislative restriction upon such meth- 
ods of fishing would result in an increase 
on the supply of fish,  an immense quantity 
of evidence of a conflicting character has 
been brought forward ; the Commissioners 
very properly considering it their duty to 
encourage the complainants to state their 
views fully, so as to sift out by careful and 
varied questioning the amount of truth con- 
tained in their multitudinous allegations. 
The complaints were found for the most 
part to have been made against one class 
of fishermen by others, 'who, rightly or 
wrongly, conceived themselves to be 
justly injured in their most important inter- 
ests  and as they have been rebutted by 
per.ons whose means of living largely or 
wholly depend upon their power to con- 
tinue the alleged wrongful practices, it will 
not be a matter of astonishment, so far as 
it records merely personal convictions and 
assertions that can be neither proved nor 
disproved that it is of the most conflicting 
character. :Not that fishermen are nore 
untruthful than other classes; on the con- 
trary, the Commissioners fully acknowledge 
the frankness with which they gave their 
evidence, and the intelligent manner in 
which they stated their views, but they are 
as a class exceedingly unobservant of any- 
thing about fish which is not absolutely 
forced upon them by their daily avocations; 
and they are consequently not only prone 
to adopt every belief, however ill fi)unded, 
which seems to tell in their own favor, but 
they are disposed to depreciate the present 
in comparison with the past.  
The task of arriving at the truth amid so 
many contradictory assertions must have 
been by no means an easy one, and very 
great credit we must say, is due to the 
Commissioners for the ability, diligence, 
and t=airness which they have displayed in 
the investigation of this matter. The broad 
principle by which they were guided to their 
verdict was, that (apart from the restric- 
tions prescribed by international law or by 
special treaties) the produce of the sea is 
the property o[" the people in common ; and 
that methods of fihing are fitting subjects 
for legislation only so far as such legislation 
can be shown to be necessary to secure the 
greatest possible advantage to the whole 
nation from the sea-fisheries either by suI)- 
pressing wasteful and uselessly destructive 
modes of fishing, or by removing legislative 
obstacles in the way of improved modes of 
fishings or by preserving peace and order 
among fihermen. 
The complaints against methods of taking 



quantity of cod and ling taken in 1861,- and 
registered by the Fishery Board, was over 
80,000 cwt. On an average thirty codfish go 
to one cwt. of the dried fish. IIence at least 
2,400,000 codfish were caught in 1861. But if 
fifty codfish equal one fisherman, 2,400,000 
will equal 48,000 fishermen. In othcr words, 
the cod and ling caught on the Scotch coasts in 
1861, if they had been left in the water, would 
have caught as many herrings, as a number of 
fishernan equal to all those iu Scotland and 
six thousag more, in the same year; and as 
the cod and ling caught were certainly not one 
tithe part of those lcft behind, we may fairly 
estimate the destruction of herring by these 
voracious fish alone, as at lcast ten timcs as 
great as that ejected by all the fishermen put 
together. When it is fin'ther considered that 
the conger and dogfish probably do as much 
mischief as the cod and ling; that the gulls 
and gannets slay their millions, and that the 
porpoises and grampuses destroy additional 
untold lnultitudes, it will probably be thought 
no exaggerated under-estimate if we assume 
that our fishcry operations, extensive as they 
are, do not effect five per cent. of the total de- 
struction of maties and full. herring that takes 
place every year. And when it is further con- 
sidered that sea-trout and innumerable other 
fish prey upon the herring-fry, and that flat- 
fish of all kinds resort in immense numbers 
to the spawning-grounds of the hcing to prey 
upon the freshly deposited ova, it would seem 
as we have said, that the influence of man, 
whether conservative or destructive, upon her- 
rings, must be absolutely inappreciable.' 
Again, the waste of young fry as occur- 
ring by the retiring of the tide in the sum- 
.mer-time, bears an enormous proportion to 
that eJected by human destructive agencies. 
That a great waste occurs in this way is 
allowed even by those fishermen who attrib- 
ute everything that is injurious to the trawl- 
ers and shrimpers. The tbllowing evidence, 
elicited by cross-examination, is very in- 
structive. A Morecambe Bay opponent of 
shriniping is the person interrogated :-- 
' 55,461. IIave you, when the tide goes out 
in the summer, seen a large nmnber of the fit 
of fish of all kinds destroyed by the sun and 
the heat ?--I have scen it sometimes on the 
sands. 
'55,462. Do you not think that there is a 
great destruction of fish in thatway--The 
Almighty who made them has made an allow- 
ance for that; there would be plenty and to 
spare for food for all our families, if they were 
not unhappily destroyed. 
'55,468. There is a vast destruction in that 
way?--Yes, plenty; but I think there is an 
allowance for waste of that sort. 
' 55,464. Thcre is a vast destruction in that 
way ?--Yes, there is.' 
The same fact is more strikingly demon- 
strated by the evidence of another lIore- 
cambe Bay fisherman favourable to shrimp- 
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ing. This witness having stated that hedid 
not think there would be any advantage to 
establish a close-time during which shrimps 
shoulc] not be taken is further questioned :-- 
'54,604. One reason you assign for that is, 
that shrimps are constantly increasing in quan- 
tity --I think the shrinps are mostly destroyed 
in hot weather. There arc little bits of sand 
edges left by the tide. The tide runs hard on 
those banks, and leaves ridges that will hold a 
table-spoonful of water. The young brood of 
all kinds stop in these little bits of crevices, 
and when the weather comes very hot, the 
water completely dries, and leaves [hem lying 
dead on the sand. There are a hundrcd thous- 
and times more destroyed in that way than in 
any other way. 
'54,605. Nofhing can prevent that ?--I have 
seen them rolling up as far as the eye could 
follow thcm. I have seen a roll of the small 
fry going on the banks just as the tide took 
them ; you would be surprised to see the quan- 
tity destroyed in that way. 
'54,606. There is a large quantity of dead 
fish left in that way?--Yes; thcre is an enor- 
mous quantity of small tinny things just shaped 
that are left dead. 
'54,607. They are left dry by the evapora- 
tion of the water --Yes. 
' 54,608. What are they,--They are all 
kinds of fish, but chiefly shrimps and little 
flukes. 
'54,609. Do you think there are any small 
soles ?--Yes ; there arc small soles among them. 
There are small fish of every kind. 
' 54,610. What other kinds ?--They will be 
chiefly shrimps and flukes, I think. The flukes 
leave their spawn in the water, and it floats, 
about and stops in these little bits of crevices, 
and when they are left dry they are killed at 
once. 
' 54,611. Do you ever see any young herrings 
or haddock or cod anongst them --:No. 
'54,612. IIas frosty weather the same effect 
upon the young fi'y which are left on the sands 
when the tide goes out?--They go into deeper 
water as the weather becomes colder.' 
It has already been stated that in several 
cases fluctuations occur. :Fish that have 
been caught in certain localities in great 
abundance suddenly disappear. Very natu- 
ral indeed it is for those fishermen, who are 
opposed to some particular and successful 
mode of catching fish which they do not 
themselves pursue, to attribute to it these 
sudden disappearances. Haddock have dis- 
appeared from the coasts about Dingle Bay 
in the south-west of Ireland. The oppo- 
nents of trawl-fishing readily brought ibr- 
ward their reason, which, however, was 
fi)und to be entirely untenable. The evi- 
dence of ][r. Andrews is full of interest on 
this matter :-- 
 There is one question,' he says, which is a 
matter of great importance, and that is the dis- 
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many practical suggestions. As far as 
France was concerned, it is evident that, in 
spite of wars abroad and corruptions at 
home, the country had made considerable 
progress during this reign. Paris is now 
described as the 'capital of the first king- 
dora of Christendom;' its celebrated uni- 
versity well frequented, and the post of the 
professors, though ill paid, still so honoura- 
ble as to be largely coveted. A sixth por- 
tion of France was still in forest, and formed 
a valuable possession of the Crown. Silk 
production was increasing on a scale which 
excited the jealousy of the Italian narrator, 
who adds, that more gold and silk tissues 
were then used in :France than at Constan- 
tinople and in the Levant. 2k. to Luther- 
anism, he states that it had greatly increas- 
ed; that it was now no longer a question of 
exceptional cases of heresy, but it had 
gained over whole towns, where, by a tacit 
connivance, the Protestant rites were ob- 
served. 
In matters of justice, civilisation had 
made noteworthy progress, for law proceed- 
ings were interminable and ruinous in ex- 
pense ; appointments were publ'icly sold, 
and the royal authorily had become para- 
mount. As to Crown property, what with 
confiscations alienation, and taxation, the 
Crown had so enriched itself at the expense 
of private individuals, that any independent 
action on the part of the latter was wholly 
impossible. But as to public peculations in 
civil and military matters, he describes them 
as being of a magnitude ' the  un stupore.' 
l)andalo also gives very full details as to 
the relations between the French King and 
the Church. The clergy are described as 
generally loyal, and as paying their tenths 
vithout previous authority from Rome. 
Francis himself admitted that it would be 
contrary to Scripture to tax the Church, 
but he conveniently .observed that there 
was no text against receiving gifts. The 
Papal privileges in :France were reduced to 
the issue of bulls and the collection of the 
annates, but the right to these last was be- 
ginning to be disputed. Even judgments in 
ecclesiastical cases depended on the King 
and not on the Pope. The prelates were 
more obedient to the former than to the 
latter; and as for their reward, we learn 
from Cavalli that they were the victims of 
every species of oppression and spoliation 
on the part of the King ; ' insomuch,' as he 
sarcastically concludes, ' that all turns out 
for the King's profit, and for the advantage 
of the Prelates' souls.' 
He gives us some telling remarks on the 
Parisians, whose ancient privileges were 
ow at an end, and, whilst they might re- 

pine, they could not refuse the King's pecu- 
niary demands. In-C:tvalli's opinion, they 
were best fitted to serve under such a rule. 
And as to the French nation itself, and its 
fitness' for self-government, tie states that 
' the French, who perhaps recognise them- 
selves as poorly qualified in this respect, 
have submitted themselves entirely to their 
sovereign.' Cava!li's reflections on the po- 
litical position of France with respect to 
foreign Powers are full of interest, but our 
limits will not allow us to allude to them 
beyond recording his tribute to the merits 
of our own Itenry viii., whose diplomatic 
negotiations, and conduct both of war and 
peace, he acknowledges his obligation to 
praise 'ad sidera.' A word or two he also 
ives as to Diane de Poitiers. 'There are 
those who believe,' he guardedly observes, 
that her relations with the Dauphin were 
then of a Platonic character; but he adds 
that her influence over the Prince was bene- 
ficial, and that she had cured him of many 
youthful errors, amongst which he classes 
'a slight indifthrence towards his wife.' 
A year after Cavalli had read this re- 
lazione to the Senate, :Francis was no more, 
and his kingdom was to fall under the rule 
of his insignificant offspring. IIis alterna- 
tions of success and defeat, of imprison- 
ment abroad and a life of pleasure at home 
were all at au end, and we have only to 
collect our general impression of a charac- 
ter which, with all its faults, was one which 
evidently possessed great powers of fascina- 
tion. With all his advantages, with a love 
for literature and for art which balanced his 
taste for warlike pursuits, and for those of 
the forest and field, with a general courtesy, 
only equalled by his decision in affairs of 
moment, his life was not one which by any 
means satisfied just expectations. In en- 
deavouring to discover the cause, Cavalli 
points out, that whilst he was admirable in 
the conception of his schemes, he suffered 
from the want of men competent to bring 
them to a conclusion. In other words, he 
was deficient in that great quality in a - 
statesman, judgment in the selection or 
creation of his agents; and to this defect, 
Cavalli adds that of his being wanting in 
personal diligence. Had it not been for 
these shortcomings, and had his policy been 
fated to escape the able and determined op- 
position of such men as Charles v. and 
IIenry viii., :Francis might have left a dif- 
ferent name in the pages of history.* 
The reign of his son and successor, I-Ienry 

* In Albri's Life of Catherine de .Medic will be 
found an account of the unfavourable features of 
Francis' private character, p. 27. 
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ducted on such lax principles that Correr 
mentions cases where the benefice sold was 
not even vacant, and the incumbent had 
been in trouble to prove that he was still 
alive. As to the bull of Leo x., by which 
this patronage was originally conferred on 
Francis I., he reports that the King on re- 
ceiving it observed to his Chancellor, 'This 
bull will send both myself and you to the 
devil.' 
As a consequence of these evils, the Ve- 
netian envoys concur in representing that 
heresy had enormously increased, having, 
at the period with which we are now dealing, 
spread over three-fourths of the kingdom, 
and comprising within its numbers ecclesi- 
astics as well as laymen, and a larger pro- 
portion of the nobility than of the com- 
monalty. The heretics in France openly 
subscribed funds for their brethren at Gene- 
va, but l{eresy itself being so little mo- 
lested, emigration had ceased. In short, 
as ]Iichiel describes it, the position was a 
'tacit interim;' the Pope's power was 
rapidly declining, and his bulls were looked 
on with the greatest jealousy ; and the Ve- 
netian envoy concluded with an anticipation, 
which was very speedily to be realized, 
that measures of force would eventually 
be resorted to, when noble blood would not 
be spared, and an open division ensuing, 
civil war would be a necessary conse- 
quence.' 
One word as to internal aiairs in France, 
and we must conclude our observations on 
the reign of Henry ii. Financial difficul- 
ties had made it necessary to have recourse 
to loans; and we ]earn that the King was 
raising money at the rate of 8 per cent., 
or.at 6 per cent., with a sinking fund of 4 
per cent. ]V[ichiel speaks of the public 
debt at the time of ttenry's death as 
amounting to 36,000,000 or 38,000,000 
of francs: and he states that the Italian 
capitalists, who were the principal creditors, 
complained bitterly of breaches of faith 
in the manner in which public obligations 
contracted towards them were discharged. 
National insolvency was therefore, at this 
early period, followed by repudiation of en- 
gagements. 
In the relazione of Suriano (1561), which 
continues the narration into the beginning 
of the reign of Charles ix., we ]earn the 
views of an earnest Roman Catholic, and 
a warm admirer of despotism. In our 
times, when party principles as well as 
party names are in so undefined a state, it 
is almost refreshing to learn the opinions of 
a man like Suriano, with all their honest 
narrowness and bigotry. Starting with a 
wail over the instability of human institu- 

tions, he states that the curse of heresy 
was the origin of all evil; he stigmatizes 
as full of danger the policy of tolerance; 
and as for Catherine, he laments her want 
of' zeal on behalf of the Church, though he 
evidently anticipated that it would not be 
found wanting, if she should succeed in 
establishing her authority. IIe sums up 
his account of :France in the following 
words: 'France is now so infirm that no 
part of the body politic can be pronounced 
healthy ;' to which we will only add his 
opinion of French character" 'The French 
are by nature proud and haughty-spirited 
in their enterprises, insupportable in pros- 
perity, active in matters where their own 
interests are concerned, negligent as regards 
those of others. They are often iaith- 
less, . . . and it is said of them prover- 
bially, A Frenchman for a fi'iend, but not 
for a neighbour.' M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
may perhaps have had this proverb in his 
mind, though he applied it to another race, 
when he lately wrote to the French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Nous sommes 
trop ams de la Porte pour vouloir 6tre 
voisins.' 
But to return to our retrospect: the con- 
clusioi of the reign of Henry iL was to b 
the commencement of that of Catherine. 
We have sketched her as hitherto described 
by the Venetian narrators, but {mr without 
a silent admiration of her power of reserve 
and serf-control during what may be con- 
sidered a long political minority. It would 
be satisfactory to know what were her real 
feelings during that period, how much was 
assumed in that aspect of outward content- 
ment, or what truth in 2I. Baschet's theory, 
that'son rble fut de n'en pas avoir.' Ev- 
erything, in short, in the early life of this 
remarkable woman, is a matter of interest, 
and we can safely recommend our readers 
to :M. Baschet's chapter on the subject. 
The morning of her life ,seemed to carry 
with it the shadows of sunset ; ' elle naquit 
pour tre en deuil,' writes hi. Baschet. 
Losing both parents a few days after her 
birth, she was removed from Florence to 
Rome, where she was placed under the 
charge of Leo x. At six years of age again 
restored to her native place, a convent was 
her refuge in a time of political disorder. 
Then follow offers of marriage fi)r the 
Duchgssina,' as she was called; amongst 
others, from the King of Scotland, an oiler 
which the Pope rejected, as he said the 
dower would not pay the expense of couriers 
to so distant a region. At last, in 1533, at 
the age of tourteen, married in a foreign 
land, she finds herself Duchess of Orleans, 
a dignity soon to be exchanged for that of 
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insignificant actors around the central figure 
of Catherine de Medici. The narrative of 
her influence and intrigues, of her successes 
and iailures, is the history of the time. IIcr 
temporizing policy is well known, and the 
Venetian reports fiflly confirm the popular 
impression as to the nature of her rule. As 
to her toleration of the IIuguenots, Barbaro 
records her words to him, that it was 'ne- 
cessary for tle time ;' and as to her popu- 
larity, whilst Michie], in 1575, describes her 
as hated, as being suspected of fomenting 
discords, and accused of withdrawing her 
sons from State afiairs, Lippomano, two 
years later, states that the :French nation had 
learnt to look on her as a 'cosa divina.' All 
agree, however, on one point, her love of 
power--' affctto di signorreggiarse,' as they 
call it,mand as to her success in obtaining 
that pow.er; and whilst they admire her 
fiults, they concur in the opinion, that had 
her policy been different, and had she thrown 
her influence into either scale, the result 
would have been fittal to :France. 
With such contradictory data on which to 
arrive at a conclusion, it will always be a 
matter of difficulty to pronounce an opinion 
on the real character of Catherine. Iter 
name has, however, been so intimately as- 
sociated with one transaction--the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew---that it becomes a 
matter of deep interest to examine the ac- 
count given by Michiel and Cavalli, the two 
Venetian envoys then resident in :France. 
Ziichiel, indeed, gives us a matter-of-fact 
narrative of the whole transaction fom the 
first attack on Coligny, when his wounded 
arm called forth from his adherents the pro- 
phetic exclamation, 'This arm will cost 
more than 40,000 others.' The massacre, 
he broadly states, was carried out by the 
King's orders. But what is his account of 
the origin and motive casues of the affair ? 
Relying, as he says, on the best information, 
he states of the massacre, ' it was the Queen's 
act, conceived, contrived, and conducted to 
its conclusion by her,' and that the shot was 
fired by a bravo hired for the purpose by 
Catherine and her son Anjou. Ilisaccount 
of the whole transaction is most vivid. 
We can listen to Coligny's last words to 
his assassin : ' Young soldier, have some re- 
spect for age.' We can hear the popular 
voice attributing the responsibility of the 
deed to Catherine 'as a :Florentine, and 
being a Medici---a tyrant ;' and we are ready 
to trust the narrator when he informs us that, 
as a consequence, the Italian race had be- 
come an object of hatred in :France. 
ZI. Albert, in a short introduction to this 
report, states that the charge of premedita- 
tion thus brought against Catherine is not 

confirmed by proof. But the evidence of 
such a reporter as the Venetian envoy is not 
rashly to be set aside; and how does it 
stand as compared with that of Cavalli, who, 
according to M. Albert, was ' disposed to ex- 
clude the idea of premeditation?' Cavalli 
at the outset treats the matter as one of 
policy- the IIuguenots were threatening, 
and Coligny's death would deter them; but 
this alone would not suffice, and therefore 
Catherine 'resolved, in order to secure her- 
self from such risks, to cause the assassina- 
tion of the principal leaders.' To Charles 
the scheme appeared cruel. An hour and a 
half were spent in persuading him. At last, 
'argued .out by the Queen and his brother,' 
he gave his consent. 
It is a narrow line between this argument " 
of 'policy' and some notion of premedita- 
tion ; and we must take Cavalli's statement, 
coupled with the expressions of his own 
views, when he says: -' If this good begin- 
ning (cos{ grande e bel principio) had been 
properly followed up, the Huguenot cause 
would have been lost.' M. Basch,t, how- 
ever, seems to us to have welt appreciated 
the state of the case. :For Catherine it was 
a matter of necessity rather than of policy 
to maintain her influence as against the 
growing ascendency of Coligny. Common 
opinion, according to Correr, had already in- 
dicated the death of the Huguenot chiefs as 
necessary for the public safety; and wo 
havo only to quote, as an instance, his owe. 
expression, that if those chiefs were thus 
disposed of, the commonalty would be driv- 
en to the mass like sheep with a stick (' come. 
pecore col bastone'). But as to Catherine's 
own sentiments, they will be best under- 
stood from her words, which Correr gives 
as uttered to him :-- 
' At Carcasonne, one time, I read in a certain 
chronicle how the mother of St. Louis, a widow, 
with h'er son, aged eleven years--she being her- 
self a stranger to the nation,--was opposed by 
her nobles. And these, uniting with a sect of 
heretics called Albigenses, and finding help from 
abroad, it was necessary to resist them. It 
pleased God to give the victoryto St. Louis, 
but,. at the Queen's intercession, peace and con- 
cessmns were granted, h'evertheless, after a 
titne, and when the King had waxed of age, 
vengeance fell heavy on his enemies. To this 
the ambassador answered courteously, "Pre- 
sent things being a mirror of those which are 
past, rest sure that the end will not be unlike." 
Whereto the Queen, laughing, as is her wont 
when hugely pleased, "I would not," quoth 
she, "that any should know I have read that 
chronicle, else they shall say I have followed an 
example." ' 
This anecdote appears to us to give the 
key-note as regards Catherine's policy, 
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diate execution of all the :French prisoners 
made captive at Mons ? 
M. A|bri denies the charge of premedi- 
tation, and states that Catherine and her son 
 used their utmost endeavours to moderate 
the atrocity' (p. 105). Such hypotheses are 
considered by him as singolari;' and the 
reasons given in support are 'bestiali' (p. 
816), the mere notion is inconsistent with 
the  elevato ingegno' of Catherine. Nay 
morc, he even asserts that the documents 
in his hands go t:ar to absolve Catherine 
from all guilt of participation in the massa- 
cre' (p. 140). If historical hcts * are Caken 
into consideration, there is however a strong 
presumption to the contrary. In 1559 we 
know that an agreement had been entered 
into between Philip and Henry, Catherine's 
husband, for the destruction of the Hugue- 
nots. Of such an agreement the Queen 
could scarcely have been ignorant. Alva 
was the negotiator, and the scheme was 
indiscreetly revealed by Henry himself to 
no less a pers6n than William of Oange. 
In 1564 took place the meeting at Bayonne 
between Catherine and her daughter, the 
Queen of Spain ; and here again we have to 
recognise the hateful presence of Alva, spe- 
cially charged to renew the project, though 
we learn from his despatches that his propo- 
sals were at that time declined by Catherine 
and her son. Lastly, in 1572, the relations 
between :France and Spain were, it is true, 
unfriendly, and Spanish suggestion was not 
immediately forthcoming; the seed had, 
however, been sown, and the hour of harvest 
had arrived ; and if it be to chance that it is 
to be ascribed, it is a most singular coinci- 
dence how fully the early scheme of Philip 
and Henry . was then carried out. 
When a man is known at a certain time 
to have placed in his pocket a pistol loaded, 
with hostile intent ; when he is also known, 
on a subsequent occasion, to have taken it 
out, examined the priming, and again re- 
placed it there; and when he is finally 
known to have discharged it with fatal effect, 
there will not be wanting grounds for a 
suspicion that a fixed purpose of a hostile 
nature had existed in his mind, and that ac- 
tion, however long suspended, was contem- 
plated throughout ; and taking into account 
the whole character of Catherine's proceed- 
ings, and giving her the full benefit of 
AlbSri's apologies and explanations, we 
must leave the case with a painful feeling 
that the stigma which has attached to Cath- 
erine's name has by no means been re- 
moved. 
The careful investigation of a matter like 

Motley, .Dutch Repub. i. 180, 208. 

this cannot be considered an idle task. One 
of the most important duties of the histo- 
rian is the apportionmentbetween individuals 
and communities of the degree of responsi- 
bility attaching to them; and if the ]apse 
of time may throw difficulties in his way, 
he has corresponding advantages. The con- 
temporary writer, confused as he must 
often be by an over-abundance of materials, 
must also find it hard to preserve an un- 
biassed judgment. He stands too near the 
canvas to pronounce on the picture. Take, 
for instance our policy in China. Those 
who recollect Lord Greys and [r. Glad- 
stone's early speeches will apprecia*e how 
little has yet been realized in the shape of a 
moral from our proceedings. We may 
have thought that we were acting on Bacon's 
principle : ' Let nations that pretend to 
greatnesg have this, that they be sensi- 
ble of wrongs either upon borderers, mer- 
chants, or politic ministers, and that they 
sit not too long upon a provocation.' But 
have we during this lapse of years consid- 
ered how far, in carrying out our policy we 
may have treated moral consequences as 
subordinate to material aims? Not less 
remarkable is the instance of the Crimean 
War, where, even with the aid of lr. 
Kinglake's graphic pages, the majority of 
thinkers would pronounce very conflicting 
opinions, not only as regards the national. 
policy, but even as to the motives on which 
it was supposed to be founded, and the 
results which it has secured. Such deci- 
sions are reserved for the labours of some 
future historian, who will promote the ends 
of public morality by fixing responsibilities, 
and thus putting an end to a latitude and 
uncertainty which will attach to the deeds 
of communities as well as of individuals, so 
long as they remain in the half-light or de- 
ceitthl shadows of unwinnowed tradition. 
One word more as to the massacre. The 
difficulties experienced even in these days in 
arriving at the truth should suggest that 
some allowance should be made ibr the at- 
titude taken up by the Pope. Te JDeums, 
medals, and frescoes in celebration of the 
massacre are not in themselves things well 
fitted to soften Protestant prejudices. But 
we must bear in mind that upon this as 
upon other momentous occasions, the see of 
Rome was imperatively called upon for im- 
mediate action, before the true iacts of the 
case could by any possibility have been 
really known, if indeed they were not 
designedly concealed. Take for instance 
the letter* of Philip m to Pius v. an- 

* Gachard, .Don "Carlos et t)hilip II. vol. ii. p. 
557 650 
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Chaldcea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and 
Persih. By GEORGE 
Vols. I. to III, London. 1862-65. 

TEE student of history in its widest form 
--of the records of civilized mankind for 
the last four thousand years--of that wide 
field of inquiry of which modern history 
forms, though the brightest, but an infinit- 
esimal portion if measured by years--can- 
not fail to be struck, like Pascal, with the 
mingled greatness and littleness of man.' 
Nation after nation has risen into greatness, 
only to fade and utterly disappear. At 
successive times and in widely severed coun- 
tries--now in China or India, in Egypt, or 
in the valley of the Euphrates, or far away 
amid the highlands of Peru, on the plateau 
of ]V[exico, or amid the now wilderness of 
Yucatan--some tribe of mankind has flow- 
ered into civilisation, has risen like a sun 
amid the surrounding barbarism, only to set, 
leaving the darkness of night behind it. 
Each has perished in turn, extinguished by 
some other tribe or nation--by some people 
which hated it, despised its knowledge, and 
sought not to profit by or perpetuate its pe- 
culiar civilisation, but to destroy its monu- 
ments and obliterate its memory. In the 
you.th of civilisation, nations preferred to 
destroy each other's works and wisdom, 
rather than to preserve and profi by them. 
Another and not less striking feature of 
those early times, so dissimilar from the 
present state of things, was that each civ- 
il}sed community led a solitary life of its 
own, unknown to the rest of mankind,--a 
fountain of civilisation within its own nar- 
row sphere, but whose light did not spread 
to other parts of the world. Barriers of 
darkness lay between them, separating each 
ti'om the others. Egypt, China, India, Ba- 
bylonia, were local suns, each shining bril- 
liantly in its own narrow sphere, fifintly 
illuminating a few surrounding satellites; 
but each of them was as little known to the 
'other as the solar systems of the bright 
abysses of space are known to this little orb 
of ours. And just as we look upon this 
iair planet where we dwell as if it were 
everything, and all else were naught--as if 
it were in fact (as our ancestors believed) 
the centre and chief end of creation, and 
that all the other distant orbs existed only 
to act as suns or moons or stars to us, 
things which would be meaningless and use- 
less but for the fact of our existence : even 
so did each of those old nations regard the 
rest of the world. Ech, shut in by im- 
passable barriers, or looking disdainfully 
athwart the intervening darkness upon the 
distant glimmering lights beyond, led a her- 

mit life, borrowing nothing from others, and 
developing knowledge and civilisation for 
itself. Even when, after the collision of 
races began, a people succeeded by martial 
superiority in establishing itself in the seat 
of a prior civilisation, it scorned the rich 
spoils of knowledge there laid like tribute 
at its feet---it would not stoop to pick them 
up, and preferred to destroy the mental 
wealth of the vanquished, rather than to 
preserve and inherit it. 
It was in this fashion--so strange to us of 
modern time--that the great drama of civili- 
sation proceeded in early ages. Each nation, 
either from necessity or by a bigoted choice , 
began life anew, working out ibr itself the 
endless problems, alike in the arts and in 
beliefs, which existence forces upon man's 
regard. Just as every individual has to 
learn for himself the varied lessons of life, 
so in fiar greater degree did those old nations 
proceed. By this means a vast variety of 
development, in different parts of the world, 
was rapidly attained in the early stages of 
civilisation. The very isolation of the 
nations of antiquity helped to produce the 
same result. The growth of humanity 
doubtless would have been hastened if the 
means of locomotion and of diffusing know- 
ledge which we now enjoy had existed from 
the first; but in such a case the career of 
mankind would never have been so various. 
Jk certain form, or forms, of civilisation 
would have been more rapidly developed, 
but there would not have arisen that infinite 
and beautiful variety of national life which 
the past has bequeathed as a legacy of in- 
struction to later times. 
We of the present day can best appre- 
ciate the advantage of this. Now-a-days, 
no nation does or can lead a solitary lith: 
it knows, and is in direct communication 
with, and is more or less affected by, all the 
others. National life, instead of necessarily 
developing diversity and variety as in early 
times, now tends more and more towards 
unity, similarity ; and this tendency is as 
truly the progress of matured life as variety 
is the product of healthy youth. An eclectic 
spirit is the special characteristic of the pre- 
sent age. Each nation, having grown up to 
maturity in its own way, now begins to look 
around, and to learn from others. Vith- 
out abdicating its own individuality, it com- 
pares itself withothers, and modifies and 
improves its own life by observing what is 
good in theirs. This tendency will continue 
and advance: tim natural result being the 
gradual disappearance of many points of 
difference, and a greater approximation of 
civilised life to a common standard. Variety 
almost endless, has already been establish- 
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in the south. But Cyaxares soon won over 
Nabopolasar to his side, by giving his 
daughter in marriage to Nabopolasar's son, 
and agreeing to recognise him as king of 
Babylon. Habopolasar then joined his 
forces to those of the insurgents whom he 
had been sent to oppose and thereafter 
marched up the Valley and united his army 
with that of Cyaxares. But even then the 
Assyrians proved themselves redoubtable 
antagonists. The allied armies of the :M:edes 
and Babylonians were several times de- 
feated in the field. At length, by a night- 
attack, they stormed the camp of the As- 
syrians, and broke the strength of their 
army. The Assyrian king and the remain- 
der of his troops withdrew into Nineveh, 
whose strong ramparts easily bade defiance 
to the assaults and military appliances of 
the attacking host. At length after nearly 
two years of ineffectual siege, when Cyax- 
ares might well have despaired of success, 
an extraordinary flood in the Tigris swept 
away a large extent of the city walls; and 
the Assyrian monarch in a fit of despon- 
dency gave up the contest, set fire to his 
palace and consumed himself along with 
the ladies of his harem and much of his 
wealth. And what the conflagration spared 
the Medes destroyed. Nineveh was blotted 
out, sank into mounds of grass-covered 
ruins, and one of the great twin capitals of 
the valley for ever disappeared from the 
scene. 
Babylon rose into a new kingdom under 
Nabopolasar; Assyria was ruled as a de- 
pendency by Cyaxares, from Ecbatana on 
the other side of the Zagros mountains. 
Neither of these kingdoms, neither the 
][edian nor the Babylonian, lasted a cen- 
tury. Cyaxares, indeed was all-powerful 
for the whole term of his reign. He ex- 
tended the empire of the Medes into Asia 
Minor to the banks of the Halys; and, 
supported by a Babylonian contingent, he 
even overpassed the I-Ialys, and made war 
with balanced success upon the ancient 
kingdom of Lydia, and the neighbouring 
States which made common cause with it 
against the invader. Peace was at length 
established between the warring powers,-- 
Cyaxares giving one of his daughters in 
marriage to the son of the Lydian king, as 
he had already given one to the heir of the 
Babylonian throne, the illustrious Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Politically, as well as by 
might of arms, Cyaxares did his best to 
found, as well as create, a great empire. 
But after the maker of a new empire there 
should come a consolidator, and the son and 
successor of Cyaxares showed no special 
capacity for government. He had no ur- 

gent motive to engage in war. The dynas- 
tic alliances made by his father had given 
him for brothers-in-law his neighbours in 
the only two powerful kingdoms which lay 
upon his frontiers. Was not one of his 
sisters Queen of Babylon, and another 
Queen of Lydia? And with "the king of 
Babylonia, at least, he was on terns of 
stable friendship. So Astyges gave him- 
self up to luxury and indolence. Luxury, 
imported from conquered Assyria, sapped 
the energy of the Median chiefs; and the 
arny, while preserving its organization, 
lost its experience in actual warfare. The 
veterans of Cyaxares died out, and the new 
levies were untried in the field. Neither 
did Astyages exert himself to consolidate 
the various parts of his empire. The seni- 
chaotic state in which it was left by Cyax- 
ares continued, while the efficiency of the 
army diminished, and the energy of the 
court was impaired by luxury. 
Another turn of the wheel of fortune 
cane. The Median monarchy was sup- 
planted by the Persian. Under Cyaxares 
and his successor the sister nation of the 
Persians was a vassal-state of the :hfedes. 
And, as usual in the East, the son of the 
king of the vhssal state was kept, virtually 
as a hostage, although enjoying royal hos- 
pitality, at the [edian court. This, at 
least was the case with Cyrus, the crown- 
prince of Persia during the reign of 
tyages. But the young Persian, ambitious 
and apparently inspired by a religious zeal 
against the corruptions of the :hledian court, 
seeing also the weakness of its military and 
administrative power conceived the idea, 
if not of supplanting the monarchy, at least 
of establishing his own country Persia, as 
an independent kingdom. The young Per- 
sian prince chose his time well. The king 
of the ]'Iedes was now advanced in lif% and 
a dynastic change in Babylonia had severed 
the close alliance which had previously su b- 
sisted between the two powers. The son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the nephew of the Median 
king, had been dethroned by a usurper, and 
no help would come from that quarter. 
Escaping from the :M:edian court, Cyrus 
raised the standard of revolt. Astyages 
old as he was put himself at the head of his 
army, and a succession of battles took place, 
with varied result, in one of which the King 
of Persia Cyrus's father was slain. At 
length Cyrus succeeded in putting the 
dian army to the rout and he followed up 
his success so rapidly as not to allow his ad- 
versary to recover from the blow. In 
dia unlike Babylonia and Assyria there 
were no strongly fortified cities, in which an 
army defeated in the field could still cope 
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jected. :Despairing of capturing the city 
either by assault or by blockade, Cyrus 
resolved to have recourse to a novel but 
perilous stratagem. Unknown to the be- 
sieged, and by tedious labour, he cut a deep 
and broad canal at a point several miles 
above the city, into which the :Euphrates 
was to be diverted from its course, so that 
his troops might enter Babylon by the chan- 
nel of the river, which flowed through the 
city. This engineering feat--and it was no 
small one-was successfully accomplished. 
The canal was completed, and the means 
of obstructing the great river and diverting 
it into the new channel were ready. But 
this, after all, was nothing. Unless he 
could take the Babylonians by surprise, 
the attempt to enter the city by the bed of 
the river could only result in a bloody re- 
pulse, or in the destruction of his army. 
The Euphrates, as it flowed through the 
city, was shut in on either side by a lofty 
embankment or quays, and the only access 
fi'om the river to the city was at certain 
points, by flights of steps, each guarded by 
a strong gate. If those gates were shut, 
success was hopeless; and the attacking 
force, in the bed of the river, would be 
easily overwhelmed by the missiles show- 
ered down upon them by the Babylonian 
troop fi-om the quays on either side. But 
fortune was propitious; and the terrible 
doom so long denounced against Babylon 
by the seers of Israel at length overtook 
her :-- 

"When all was prepared, Cyrus determined 
to wait for the arrival of a certain festival, dur- 
ing which the whole population were wont to 
engage in drinking and revelling, and then 
silently in the dead of night to turn the water 
of the river and make his attack. All fell out 
as he hoped and wished. The festival was 
even held with greater pomp and splendour 
than uual ; for Belshazzar, with the natural 
insolence of youth, to mark his contempt for 
the besieging army, abandoned himself wholly 
to the delights of the season, and himself en- 
tertained a thousand lords in his palace. Else- 
where the rest of the population was occupied 
in feasting and dancing. Drunken riot and 
mad excitement held possession of the town ; 
the siege was forgotten ; ordinary precautions 
were neglected. Following the example of 
their king, the Babylonians gave themselves 
ap for the night to orgies in which religious 
frenzy and drunken excitement formed a 
strange and revolting medley. 
' Meanwhile, outside the city, in silence and 
darkness, the Persians watched at the two 
points where the Euphrates entered and left 
the walls. Anxiously they noted the gradual 
sinking of the water in the river-bed; still 
more anxiously they watched to see if those 
within the walls would observe the suspicious 

circumstances and sound an alarm through the 
town. Should such an alarm be given, all 
their labours would be lost .... But as 
they watched, no sounds of alarm reached them 
--only a confused noise of revel and riot, which 
showed that the unhappy townsmen were quite 
unconscious of the approach of danger. 
At last shadowy forms began to emerge 
from the obscurity of the deep river-bed and 
on the landing-places opposite the river gates 
scattered clusters of men grew into solemn col- 
umns, the undefended gateways were seized, 
:--a war-shout was raised,the alarm was 
taken and spread--and swift runners started 
off to "show the King of Babylon that his 
city was taken at one end." In the darkness 
and confusion of the night a terrible massacre 
ensued. The drunken revellers could make 
no resistance. The king, paralysed with fear 
at the awful handwriting on the wall, which 
too late had warned him of his peril, could do 
nothing even to check the progress of the 
assailants, who carried all before them every- 
where. Bursting into the palace, a band of 
Persians made their way to the presence of the 
monarch, and slew him on the scene of his im- 
pious revelry. Other bands carried fire and 
sword through the town. When morning came, 
Cyrus found himself undisputed master of the 
city.' * 

It was mainly by the effects of disunion 
that the two grand sister-kingdoms of the 
Valley fell. They were the greatest mili- 
tary powers of their time. The martial 
temperament and belligerent spirit were 
more strongly developed in them than in 
any of the contemporary civilized States of 
the world. Their armies were well organ- 
ized, constantly practised in wars, and were 
well furnished with all the appliances of 
military skill and power, alike for opera- 
tions in the field and for the siege of fortified 
cities. Their forces consisted of war-char- 
iots, of cavalry, and of infantry both light 
and heavy armed. Their cavalry used both 
the sword and the lance, especially the 
latter; their heavy inlantry were armed 
with the spear, while their light inlantry 
consisted of archers and also of slingers. 
In siege operations, they employed the bat- 
tering-ram, mining, and scaling-ladders; 
and they knew how to protect their work- 
ing-paries fi'om the slingers and bowmen 
on the walls by means of a covering appa- 
ratus similiar in k!nd, though not equal in 
efficiency, to the testudo of the Romans. 
The Assyrians especially were a remarka- 
bly martial people, brawny and muscular, 
as well as proud and daring. And although 
we hear a great deal of the luxurious habits 
alike of the Assyrians and Babylonians, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that such 

* Rawlinson, vol. iii. pp. 516-18. 
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sufficient to provide food for the inhabit- 
ants; and, moreover, the city had been 
amply provisioned by the foresight of the 
king. It was the extraordinary over-confi- 
dence of its defenders which alone allowed 
Cyrus at length to capture the city. Baby- 
lon, like Nineveh, fell by the treachery (if 
we may so speak) of the great river on 
which it stood. In both cases the waters 
of the valley turned against the kingdoms 
thereof, and were the immediate cause of 
their fall. The Tigris surged up from its 
bed in unusual overflow and sapped the 
walls Of Nineveh ; the Euphrates was turned 
from its channel, and opened a path for the 
Persians into Babylon. Nineveh and Baby- 
lon each helped to produce the downfall of 
the other; their disunion proved ,ttal to 
both, and to the independence of the Valley. 
In like manner--to state the fact iancifully 
--the rivers whose defection or rebellion 
played so important part in the downiall ot  
the two capitals, and of the ancient mpn- 
archies established on their banks, soon 
shared in the disasters which they had in- 
flicted. Their courses became untended; 
the irrigating canals were allowed to choke 
up; unhealthy morasses began to cover the 
o,ce fertile districts at their mouth; and 
instead of continuing to be, like the Nile, 
the parents of the grandeur of the valley, 
they beheld the amous region which they 
had so long fertilized sink into barrenness, 
and their subject streams became a means 
of. transport for the armies of a succession 
of foreign conquerors. - 
Let us now see something of the extent 
and appearance of the ruined cities of the 
valley. And let us begin with those of As- 
syria, which were the last to arise and the 
first to perish. The earliest capital of As- 
syria was Asshur, on the west bank of the 
Tigris, where extensive ruins still exist. 
Long lines of low mounds mark the posi- 
tion of the old walls, forming a quad rangle ; 
and within their circuit the chief object is 
a square mound or platform, two and a 
half miles in circumference, and rising to 
the height of a hundred feet above the level 
of the plain. The summit of the platform 
is ct)vered with crumbling walls and heaps 
of rubbish, the remains of the. palaces which 
had stood there; and at one end of the plat- 
form the ruins rise in the form of a high 
cone or pyramid, perhaps marking the site 
of a temple. But as the Assyrians grew in 
power, they transferred their capital some 
fifty miles farther up the valley, and to the 
other side of the Tigris. They chose as the 
head-quarters of their power the angle of 
country formed by the confluent streams of 
the Tigris and the Greater Zab; and the 

western half of which angular district 
(namely, that abutting on the Tigris), is 
ftirther protected by several lesser streams 
which flow between the Zab and the Tigris, 
whose channels offered subsidiary lines of 
defenc% and whose waters could be em- 
ployed to fill moats and canals. Here, in 
the western portion of the interfluvial tri- 
ang|e they founded a series of royal cities. 
:First, Calah, now called Nimrud, was the 
new capital, situated at the southern apex of 
the district on the banks of the Tigris and 
almost at the point of confluence ot " that 
river and the Zab. Next, Ninua (Nineveh), 
becomes the chief city likewise situated on 
the Tigris, about eighteen miles above Calah. 
Keremles, though never the capital becomes 
a third great city of this royal district, sit- 
uated about twelve miles from Calah, and 
nearly as much from Ninua. And iastly 
Khorsabad, the royal city of Sargon, is 
built, about ten miles north- by-east of Ninua, 
and about seventeen north-by-west of Ker- 
emles. All of these four cities were adorned 
with palaces, where the kings resided; two of 
them, Calah and Ninu% vere recognised as 
capitals, and Khorsabad was doubtless de 
facto the capital during the reign of its 
royal founder. 
Thus iar we have been travelling on sure 
ground. But now a question arises which 
has given birth to a keen controversy. 
the great ruins of cities existing within this 
narrow district, which are those of Nineveh 
Sine the recent explorations commenced, 
some authorities have said that the true 
position of ancient Nineveh was at Nimrud 
(Calah); Z[. Botts declares it was at Khorsa- 
bad; ProfeSsor Rawlinson denies that it was 
anywhere but at Ninua, opposite lIosul; 
while ZIr. Layard and others hold that an- 
cient Nineveh included all of those- cities, 
and also Keremles. 
Local tradition and ancient writers unite 
in placing Nineveh on the tract opposite 
:h[osul. Nearly all of them state that it 
was built on the banks of the Tigris, but 
Strabo says merely that it was situated in 
the middle of 2turia the angular district 
enclosed by the Zab and the Tigris. hn- 
mediately opposite 1V[osul on the east bank 
of the Tigris, are some huge mounds of 
ruins, one of which is still called by the 
Arabs, Nebbi Yunus, or the Tomb of 
Jonah ;' here also are the remains of great 
palaces, including that of Sennacherib ; and, 
if we understand [r. :Rawlinson aright, the 
name Ninua  is found stamped on the 
bricks. Here then, despite the claims 
Nimrud and Khorsabad, we should unhesi- 
tatingly place the site of ancient Nineveh, 
were it not for the disparity between the 
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pied by lesser t)wns and villages, some of 
them (like the ruins at Salemiyeh), of con 
siderable size. Ia such conditions, it is 
quite conceivable that to strangers* the 
name of' Nineveh' should be applied to 
this metropolitan district--to this cluster 
of royal cities which rose like separate 
citadels, protecting and forming the angles 
of the great oblong within which lay a 
number of villages or buildings spreading 
along the main roads. ]?or an illustration, 
though not a very perfect one, let us take 
the case of London. Hammersmith and 
Kensington, Highgate and Brixton, ai-e, or 
at least were, separate towns, and yet are 
parts of London; and if they had been 
built in times of war and spoliation, doubt- 
less each of them would have been surround- 
ed by a wall, just as ' the City' was. And 
had these walls been maintained, what 
would be the aspect of London ? It would 
be a cluster of walled towns, with interven- 
ing spaces partially occupied by hohses, and 
also by the parks and residences of the 
primes and nobility. In like manner, the 
oblong space included and protected by the 
royal cities of Assyria was doubtless occu- 
pied to a considerable extent by buildings, 
and by the 'paradise' or great parks of the 
Kings and the leading nobles. A stranger 
would certainly say that London was twelve 
miles long and nine broad, extending from 
Hammersmith to Blackwall, and from 
ttighate to Brixton: and this is a perfect- 
ly correct description; nevertheless, when 
hlacaulay's New Zealander comes and 
searches our records, he will find that we 
always speak of" Hammersmith, Highgate, 
Brixton, ec., as if they were distinct 
places. Hence, Professor Rawlinson's ar- 
gument that the four royal cities could never 
have been included as parts of 'Nineveh,' 
because each has a name of its own, is 
worthless. Certain we are that his attempt 
to repreuent t'he ruins opposite 5losul as the 
city described by Diodorus and the Book of 
Jonah, will have to be abandoned ; and, al- 
though our own view is not free from ob- 
vious objections, still, it seems to us the best, 
indeed the only feasible one, which in the 
present state of the inquiry can be formed. 
The defences of these royal cities were 
of the most formidable description; con- 
sisting of vast castellated walls, protected 
by broad and deep moats, and alo covered 
on thee points most open to attack by outly. 

* As-the Greek writers regard Ninus as the founder 
of the Assyrian empire, Nineveh' to them would 
mean simply the capital of the kingdom founded by 
Ninus. The name would be used somewhat in a 
generic sense. 

ing works of defence. This at least was 
the case of the city now represented by the 
mounds of Koynjik and Nebbi Yunus, 
Professor Rawlinson's 'Nineveh,' which un- 
questionably was the chief city of the group. 
Xenophon, who beheld it in ruins, reckomd 
that the walls were 150 feet high ; and 
Layard states that it is evident from the 
state of the ruins at the present day that the 
walls were 100 feet high, the height which 
Diodorus ascribes to those of the Assyrian 
capital. Their breadth, according to the 
estimate of Xenophon, was 50 feet, and 
judging from the existing ruins, it could not 
have been less. At the gates the breadth 
seems to have been upwards of 100 feet. 
The only gateway fully excavated shows a 
breadth of about 120 feet,--the outer gate 
being apparently protected by two inner 
gates, between each of which there were on 
either side large chambers in the wall, 
places d'armes, in which a body of soldiers 
could be posted. These gateways were not 
open spaces reaching to the top of the wall, 
but were arched over ; and above them, 
rising above the summit of tho wall, wero 
lofty towers from whence missiles could be 
hurled against the attacking force. Other 
towers, probably of lesser size, were erected 
at intervals along the whole circuit of the 
defences. These immense walls were con- 
structed of sun-dried bricks, ficed exter- 
nally with stone blocks to the height of 
rift.)-feet. In truth, they would constitute 
as formidable a defence, even against artil- 
lery, as any that are to be found at the pre- 
sent day. The mud walls of Bhurtpore 
and :M:ooltan for long defied alike our artil-. 
lery and our mining operations ; yet, if we 
mistake not, the breadth of these walls was 
not one-third of those of Nineveh, and 
their height was equally inferi(r. On the 
slde of the Tigris, the walls were unassail- 
able ; on the narrow southern front, the 
city was protected by a deep ravine and 
water-course ; and on the two other fronts, 
which may be roughly called the eastern and 
the northern, the walls were covered along 
the whole extent by a broad moat or canal.. 
The stream of the Khosr, which flowed 
against the middle front of the eastern wall, 
and which now, following its natural course, 
runs through the middle of the city to the 
Tigris, was obstructed in its course--was 
turned to the right and lef by artificial 
means, and made to flow in a broad and 
deep moat or canal along the base of the 
whole eastern and northern walls; while, 
by means of dams or flood-gates at its 
points of outlall, the inhabitants were able 
to raise the water in these canals to the full 
level. In addition to these defences, ira_ 
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portent outworks were erected on the east- 
ern front of the city, the side most open to 
attack. Along the upper (northern) half 
of this front, the curving stream of the 
Khosr flows like a great wet-ditch about a 
mile from the walls, and within this space 
there are the ruins of alarge outwork. On 
the under (or southern) half of this front, 
where no less than three roads converge 
upon the city, the outer defences are still 
stronger,--consisting first of a lunette, 
formed of two walls with a moat between 
them, covering the portions of the front 
through which the three roads pass; nd 
secondly, about half a mile from the city- 
wall, another outwork of a similar kind, 
covering the whole eastern front from the 
bed of.the Khosr down to the deep ravine, 
which protects the city on the south. 
These defences, which would be extreme- 
ly formidable even in the present day, were 
inexpugnable by any skill or force which 
the ancient world possessed. Neither the 
rude Scythian hosts nor the combined 
forces of the 5[edes and Babylonians (the 
latter of which peoples was well skilled in 
siege operations), made any impression upon 
the strong defences of Nineveh, which fell 
at last only before a mighty inundation of 
the river Tigris. But even when a besieg- 
ing force had penetrated into the city, it 
would have encountered other defences of 
no small strength. The royal palaces were 
so constructed that they could be turned 
into citadels. They stood upon vast plat- 
forms, built of sun-dried bricks fitced on all 
sides with solid stone, rising from sixty to 
eighty or more feet above the level of the 
plain. The platforms rose as high as the 
front of" Charing Cross or Westminster 
Palace IIotels, and were a hundred times 
larger in extent. They were built in rec- 
tangular oblongs along the side of" the river, 
alike for the purposes of defence and for the 
cool air from the river, and the wide unob- 
structed view of the surrounding country 
which such a position afforded. To give 
roughly an idea of the extent of the larger 
of these palace-platforms, we may say: 
draw a line from the Thames at the Victoria 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament to the 
Westminster Palace IIote], from thence 
across the Itorse-Guards and TrafiLlgar 
Square to St. 5Iartin's Church, and thence 
back to the Thames along the eastern front 
of the Charing Cross IIotel: and imagine 
that the whole of this vast area was occu- 
pied by a platform rising perpendicularly 
in one unbroken front to the height of sev- 
enty or eighty feet. Such were the larger 
platforms upon which the Assyrian palaces 
were built. The palaces themselves appear 

to have been in the main, if not in all cases, 
one-storeyed buildings. IIaving obtained 
the magnificence and convenience of height 
by means of the platforms, the Assyrian 
monarchs did not rear their palaces in 
stages, wisely preferring the luxury of a 
wide extent of courts and halls and minor 
apartments all upon the same level. Doubt- 
less, as is usual in Eastern countries, they 
would frequently repair to the level roof of 
their palaces to enjoy more fully the open 
air and the wide view; which they could 
do, owing to the height of their palaces 
above the plain, free from the attacks of the 
gnats and mosquitoes, to which their sub- 
jects were liable in the world below. Such 
vast platforms were usually the work of two 
or more sovereigns ; each adding to the plat- 
form of his predecessors when he wished 
to erect a new palace for himself. Thus As- 
shur-i-danipal built a palace for himself on 
the level of the same platform upon which 
his grandiather, the mighty Sennacherib, 
had built his. In fact, during the later and 
more fl)urishing period of the Assyrian em- 
pire each monarch built a palace for him- 
self; and Esarhedon built no less- than 
three. The palace never occupied the whole 
of the summit of the platform,--one-half of 
the level summit being usually laid out in 
open paved courts, sometimes with a zig- 
guru or emple-tower occupying one corner 
of it. Nevertheless, as may be inferred 
from the vast size of the .platforms, the pal- 
aces were of great extent, embracing large 
halls of state, wide open courts, and a vast 
number of lesser and chiefly private apart- 
ments. All the chief entrances or door- 
ways of the palace were adorned on either 
side by colossal winged bulls or lions with 
the head of a man, sculptured in fine lime- 
stone; and the chief halls and apartments 
were lined to the height of nine or ten feet 
with slabs of the same material, on which 
were represented in colour the eploits of the 
king who built the palace, with inscriptions 
detailing the events of his reign. And 
above these sculptured and coloured bas- 
reliefs, the walls were faced with enamelled 
bricks all the way up to the roof of the 
halls, which were usually frown seventeen to 
twenty fet in height. Beneath these lofty 
palatial mounds, lay the common buildings 
of the city, which, if we may judge from 
the representation of au Assyrian town on 
a recovered bas-relief were dome-shaped in 
the roof and lighted not from the sideg but 
from the top, as the palaces also were in 
the main. 
As to the great size of the sister-capital, 
Babylon, there can be no doubt. The ex- 
isting mounds of ruins correspond accurate- 
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former is perfectly dry for months, and the 
latter for part of the yearperfect]y insignifi- 
cant, pour such vast volumes into the main 
stream in June, when it is at a considerable 
level, that they cause the annual inundation 
in Lower Egypt. Into this part of his sub- 
ject we do not intend to follow him; he 
himself touches but slightly on it. He was 
exactly a year at this work, and returning 
to Kartoum in June 1862, he began to pro- 
secute his White Nile scheme. 
His difficulties here were very numerous. 
The Egyptian governor coolly refused him 
all assistance because the firman he had 
obtained referred to the White Vile and 
not the White River, their name for that 
stream. All parties were bitterly hostile 
to him, as a spy who would pry into the 
iniquitous dealings of the White Nile slave- 
hunters. In spite of incredible difficulties, 
however, he collected ninety-six followers, 
of at least dubious character, at Khartoum ; 
making preparations on the largest scale, 
not only for his own party, but for the re- 
lief of the party of Speke, and putting them 
into three Nile boats, sailed from Khartoum 
to Gondokoro, up the White Nile. To the 
very last he was opposed in every way, and 
his last act at Khartoum was to have what 
he calls a 'physical explanation' with the 
Reis of the Government boat which ran into 
him at starting, tie must have beaten him 
soundly, for lie made him replace the broken 
oars. 
He had taken with him twenty-one don- 
keys, four camels, and four horses, to obviate 
the necessity of native porters, so hard to 
obtain without the assistance of the ivory 
slave-dealers. He had made every sort of 
preparation almost with his own hands, with 
regard to pack-saddles and general equipage, 
so that when he arrived at Gondokoro, after 
a voyage up the fiat, reedy part of the 
White Nile, of about six weeks, he really 
seemed to be master of the situation, for 
his animals were all in good order. Here 
he amused himself a little time waiting for 
the confirmation of reports, and for the re- 
turn of ivory parties. He stayed here from 
February 3d to Iarch 120th ; distrusted as 
a spy, only hearing whenever they ap- 
proached the delv6t of a trader, the clank of 
the irons as the slaves were driven out of 
sight. One of the slave-traders here was a 
Copt, fitther of the _American Consul at 
Khartoum, and these brigands arrived at 
Gondokoro with the stars and stripes flying 
at the mast-head. It is noticeable that there 
are Consuls at Khartoum for France, 
Austria, and America; we have also our 
Petherick in and about these parts. But 
we were a little puzzled to know what inter- 

ests Austria has in these regions sufficiently 
great to make her keep a mission going? 
The answer is, that they are simply religious, 
and very greatly to her credit. Her efforts, 
however, have been without the slightest re- 
sults,--if we except the martyrdom, by 
disease, of fifteen or sixteen noble priests. 
We have before alluded to Mr. Baker's 
meeting with Speke and Grant here at Gon- 
dokoro. At the first sight of them lie had 
concluded that his expedition was concluded, 
but after the enthusiastic greetings were 
over, he found that it was not so. Speke 
told him all he had done and also all that 
he had been forced to leave undone. He 
had found a noble river, which he thought 
must undoubtedly be the Great White Nile 
itself, issuing from the north end of the 
Victoria N'yanza, pouring over the Ripon 
falls, which he had explored for fifty miles 
to the north-west; that he knew this river 
again after an hiatus of some sixty or sixty- 
five miles, lower down ; that he had traced 
it past Kamrasi's capital at h'['rooli, for fifty 
miles, as far as the Karuma Falls, but had 
there been obliged to leave it, in conse- 
quence of the tribes being at war with Kam- 
rasi,--this refers to Rionga, the truculent 
brother of Kamrasi, whom Kamrasi was 
always begging Speke to exterminate for 
him; that he knew that after this the Nile 
went into the Luta N'zig( (Dead Locust 
lake) and immediately emerged. The veri.- 
fication of the river from the Karuma Falls 
to the ' Little Lake,' and the examination of 
that lake, was what remained of the laurels 
for Baker to gather. [r. Baker has ga- 
thered them, and the Little Luta N'zig' 
is the  Little' no more. It is undoubtedly 
one of the largest bodies of fresh water in 
the world and there is every probability 
that it is the very largest. 
Inadequacy of space, combined with a 
sheer dis,ust prevent us from following 
hit. Baker in his battle with evil and ras- 
cality among the villains of Gondokoro. 
We have the less hesitation in passing over 
the disagreeable episode, as this is a book 
which every one must read, and so .the story 
will come before our readers in a better 
form than we can give it. Painful and irri- 
tating as it is, it is deeply interesting. No 
wonder that he calls Gondokoro a hell 
upon earth.' It really seems to be so; in 
the midst of it all, however, the constancy, 
snse, and courage of Mr. Baker shine out 
like a star. 
To follow the politics which preceded his 
start would be wearisome, as told in pr$cis 
by us, but is very interesting in the original. 
Two slave ivory-parties were going south ; 
the one that of Mahommed, commander-in- 
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chief of Debono, the man who had first 
brought back Speke and Grant from :Faloro, 
Debono's head-quarters (for an account of 
this nan one may consult ,qpeke's Jotrnal); 
the other that of his very villainous friend, 
but friend still, Koorshid Age. Now the 
party of Mahommed, who was his enemy, 
were Dongolowas, hile the party of Koor- 
shid Aga, who was personally friendly to 
him, were Jalyns and Soodanes. IIis own 
men again were Dongolowas, and he was 
perfectly aware, from private information, 
that they intended to revolt, and murder 
him, as soon as they reached Chenooda's 
Station, in the Latooka country, whose men 
were also Dongolowas. Again his fi'iend 
Koorshid Age's party ' dared' him to follow 
them ; here was a political complication 
which is almost wearisome to unravel, but 
it was a complication, aud here was a statcs- 
man to take advantage of it. If we might 
be allowed a license of cataehresis, not much 
greater than is allowed to the writers in the 
daily papers, we should say that he deter- 
mined to launch his bark upon the political 
complication, with the sole hope that" the 
Soodanes might quarrel with the Dongo- 
lewes, and that rogues falling out honest 
men might get their due. Mahommed, who 
had just, as we said, escorted Speke from 
:Faloro, was professedly his friend, and said 
he was prepared to go with him anywhere. 
This man turned out his bitterest enemy, 
and on the information he had got from 
Speke, deserted ]Ir. Baker, marched off and 
attacked Kamrasi, doing infinite mischief. 
Koorshid Aga, on the other hand, was his 
friend; but his commander-in-chief, Ibra- 
h.im, and all his men, were so strongly 
averse to Mr. Baker's expedition, from the 
fear of his spying out and telling their 
wicked proceedings, that they threatened to 
fire on him or his men if he dared to follow 
bem. 
In these desperate circumstances he, by 
threats aud persuasions, got.together seven- 
teen of the most cowardly and probably the 
most rascally of the fellows he had pre- 
viously enlisted at such a great expense, 
and persuaded them to follow him. 
was perfectly aware that they meant to 
murder him and desert him (indeed it. was 
only with that intention that they fi)llowed 
him, as he well knew), but he was quite up 
to the emergency. Wheu ]brahim, the 
Arab-Turk, corn m ander-in-chief of that kind- 
natured pirate, Koorshid Age, started o 
his raid, Mr. Baker started also, with the 
hopeless plan of outmarching him, arriving 
first at the village of Ellyria, and buying 
the goodwill of the natives by kindness aud 
copper bracelets, before lbrahim should have 

time to poison the native mind against him, 
and render further progress through the 
mountain passes utterly impossible with 
such a small party as his, in the iace of an 
infuriated population. 
The scheme was good enough, but it 
riffled. Mr. Baker's baggage, consisting of 
goods intended for legitimate traffic, was 
carried by camels aud donkeys. Thieves 
generally, in all countries, travel light; and 
]brahim had but little to carry, and that 
little was carried by native porters of the 
Latooka tribe. ]Ir. :Baker's plan was to 
pay his way like an English gentleman; 
Ibrabim's to 'lifd cattle from one tribe of 
natives, and exchange them for slaves or 
ivory with another. The thief won the race 
to Ellyria. While the heavy-laden eanels 
of the honest man had been floundering 
through innumerable nullahs, requiring to 
be loaded and unloaded at each, the light- 
footed robber had crept up to them. While 
]lr. and ]Irs. Baker, in advance of their 
party, had dismounted from their horses, 
and were talking together under a tree, 
close to the village, and thinking that the 
party they heard approaching was their 
own, they. turned and saw that it was not 
theirs, but the Turks' party, who defiled 
past them, without salaaming, with an ex- 
pression of contempt upon their faces. 
Everything would have been lost here 
had it not been for ]Irs. Baker; but she 
was equal to the occasion. The last man of 
the long cavalcade who passed was Ibrahim 
himself, who went by without recognition. 
In another moment he would have been 
beyond earshot, and advance would have 
been impossible. ]Ir. Baker sat there, 
looking at that beautiful cruel Arab-Turk 
face, with the wicked dark eyes which would 
not catch his own, as it went by; but ]Ir. 
Baker was in a furious temper, and would 
not speak to the man (unless in extremely 
unparliamentary language). Opportunity 
was slipping away, and Mrs. Baker urged 
him to speak, lie would not, and so she 
overrid his judgment, and spoke herself; 
she called to Ibrabim by his name. The 
ice was broken; and a louder challenge from 
Mr. Baker brought lbrahim to their side. 
They were frieuds. The lady's voice had 
brought these two antagonistic spirits into 
some sort of ralport , and saved the expe- 
dition. 
Not that they were very affectionate at 
first; ]Ir. Baker told Ibrahim that if any- 
thing happened to him (Baker), he (Ibra- 
him) was sure to be hung; Mrs. Baker 
followed in a milder strain. The result was 
that a truce was concluded; the Bakers 
promising ivory, and Ibrahim promising 
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canoe through the roar of the fall., and were 
told that Speke's brother had arrived, bring- 
ing presents for Kamrasi ; after some hesi- 
tation he was requested to show himself. 
:M:r. Baker accordingly dressed himself 
like Captain Spek% and stood, a solitary 
grey figure, on the summit of a lofty and 
perpendicular pinnacle of rock, opposite the 
negroes, who swarmed thickly upon the 
other side of the river; and when joined by 
the interpreter, explained that his wife, an 
English lady, had come also, to thank Kam- 
rasi for his kind treatment of Speke and 
Grant. A canoe was now sent across, and 
ZIr. and ZIrs. Baker approached it alone. 
The likeness between him and poor Captain 
Speke was sufficiently great to confirm his 
claim. They welcomed him at once in a 
frantic and fantastic dance, pretending to 
attack and kill him, thrusting their lances 
close to his face, using, in lact, the salne 
ceremony which :M'tesas courtiers used to 
use towards him, whenever their loyalty 
rose to the bursting point, and required a 
vent. Having given each of them a bead 
necklace, he requested that there should be 
no delay in his presentation to Kamrasi, as 
Captain Speke had complained of being 
kept waiting fifteen days. Of course, they 
at once heard of the villanous raid which 
I)ebono's people had nade with the assist 
ance of Rionga, and, moreover, were in- 
formed that no stranger was to be ferried 
over on pain of death ; that, on the appear- 
ance of the party a message had been sent 
to M'rooli to Kamrasi, which was three 
days' march, and that until he returned 
nothing could be done. A long wrangle 
ensued, Ir. Baker showing some magnifi- 
cent presents and threatening to depart, the 
wretched headman assuring him that Kam- 
rasi would cut his (the headman's) throat 
if lIr. Baker took his presents away, and 
would most probably do the same thing if 
he was to ferry him over. He only begged 
him to stay where he was, which, [s there 
was nothing to eat, and five days of desert 
behind, was impossible. To show confi- 
dence, l[r. and :Mrs. Baker, with only Ibra- 
him (who went disguised as their servant) 
and two others, were ferried over with all 
the presents. But in spite of threats of in- 
stant departure, and haughty messages from 
l[r. Baker, it was many days before Kam- 
rasi, with the recollection of the tender mer- 
cies of Debono's villains, could be brought 
to act; at last cupidity prevailed over cow- 
ardice, and the Turks were brought across. 
This delay was extremely vexatious; it was 
now January 80th, the rainy season would 
actually begin the very next month in the 
high lands of Obbo, and should the Asua 

flood, they were hopelessly cut off from 
Gondokoro. 
The natives were a wonderful improve- 
ment on the naked savages of Latooka and 
Obbo. They were modest and well cloth- 
ed; their pottery showed a decided im- 
provement; and above all they were ad- 
mirable blacksmiths. These people, how- 
ever, have been described and drawn by 
Speke and Grant before, and so we will 
push on to Mr. Baker's great discovery, 
feeling that we have delayed almost too 
long over his most charming preliminary 
narrative. Even if his discovery were of 
no value, instead of being as it is in the 
highest degree important, his book would 
still remain a great book; it is the story of 
a noble adventure most excellently told. 
That curious, cowardly, avaricious savage, 
king Kamrasi, behaved in exactly the same 
manner to ]Ir. Baker as he did to Speke 
and Grant. His policy with both parties 
was to procrastinate, and detain them until 
he had got everything out of them worth 
having. His behaviour was that of a thor- 
oughly bad boy, driven from lie to lie, from 
subterfuge to subterfug% with an utter care- 
lessness about future results, which must be 
familiar to most schoohnasters. He got 
some rather stinging messages ; at one time 
he was told that ' he must be a mere fool ;' 
at another that he was  dust ;' but he was 
as pachydermatous as any elephant which 
crashed through his vast forests, or any hip- 
popotamus which rolled in his magnificent 
lakes and rivers. Since these two expe- 
ditions this fellow has become somewhatof 
a household character among us. Grant 
gives us a capital picture of him turning over 
the leaves of a Bible (Speke, p. 546). One 
of his oddest vagaries was making his brother 
personate him. The man with whom l[r. 
Baker had now so many fierce interviews 
was not Kamrasi at all ; he never saw the 
real man until the last terrible end, when 
hope was all but gone. This imitation- 
Kamrasi made demand after demand on 
lk[r. Baker, until he made one so rascally 
that he found the traveller within three feet 
of him, with his revolver against his heart, 
and his finger twitching at the trigger ; then, 
seeing that he was within two seconds of 
his death, he gave the route, as it was high 
time to do. 
Let us look at the situation of this highly- 
bred lady .and gentleman for one instant, 
and think of it afterwards. They possessed 
wealth, youth, health, talent, and hosts of 
friends. Yet here they were, in the heart 
of Africa, under the equator tbr what ?--to 
solve a geographical problem. Sick with 
fever nearly to death; their last quinine 
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ests appearing to rise from the bosom of the 
lake. He most probably, it seems to us, 
rather under-calculated than over-calculated 
the breadth of the lake. Iu our own hazy 
climate, the Isle of ][an, whose highest point, 
Snaefell, is only 2004 feet, is plainly visible 
for nearly the whole of its length from the 
coast of Carnarvonshire- seventy miles. 
Etna, 11,000 feet, is plainly visible from 
ZIalta, a distance of 120 miles, and the ex- 
tent of the visible horizon at 1500 feet, 
would be very considerable. re ourselves 
wotdd trust th eye of such an experienced 
traveller as Captain Baker, to a very great 
extent in judging distance ;' to such an extent 
indeed that we should require actual measure- 
ment to upset our ihith. Those who have 
not travelled for great distances in wild 
countries, have very little idea how this fac- 
ulty of judging distance' comes to the sav- 
age, the pioneer and the bushman, from 
sheer habit and necessity. And again, the 
calculation of Captain Baker was confirmed 
by native testimony. The natives told him 
that it was four days' hard rowing from the 
other side, and that many canoes had been 
lost in'.'attempting the passage. After this, 
we must perIbrce allow his very moderate 
claim of sixty miles as the breadth of the 
lake, and this leads us up to a much more 
important consideration. Of what size 
were these tributaries of the new lake which 
he saw ? How far could they compare with 
the great stream which came in from the 
Victoria of Speke? 
A familiar illustration will hardly go 
amiss, lIost people know Loch Rannoch, 
and know that the broad white dot, which 
they see from Kinloch, is Rannoch Lodge, 
and is eleven miles off. These cataracts 
which Captain Baker saw could scarcely 
have looked smaller; but let us say, to be 
perfectly safe, that they appear one-half 
smaller than does Rannoch Lodge from Kin- 
loch. If therefore we take the lodge of 
Rannoch to be forty feet in length, and 
these cascades to appear half its size at six 
times its distance, we claim a breadth for 
these torrents of 120 feet at the very least. 
If the lodge appeared the same size at 60 
miles, it would be 240 feet in length; we 
only claim one-half, though we might well 
claim the whole. What kind of river, we 
ask, is able to pour a sheet of water 120 
feet broad through a narrow glen ? What 
other affluents has this lake ? Here are the 
only two which have been seen coining fi'om 
the westward, and they claim an import- 
ance, by the lowest calculation, nearly equal 
to the river w,ich connects the Victoria 
N'yanza with the Albert N'yanza. Allow- 
ing for the enormous evaporation of this 

vast basin of perfectly fresh water under 
the equator, allowing on the other hand for 
the iact (if fact it is, and no one as yet can 
assert it) that the Nile, when it leaves the 
north point of the lake, a few miles from 
liagungo, is but little larger than the con- 
necting stream, we would ask, is it not per- 
fectly possible that there may be some 
affluent of the Albert or Luta N'zigS, yet 
to be discovered, greater than the river of 
Speke, which we call the Victoria Nile? 
If there be, it ranks with the great Nile, as 
the Niagara with the St. Lawrence. The 
source of the Nile is at the point where that 
river leaves the Albert lake. 
It was with great difficulty that l[rs. 
Baker, utterly worn out with sickness, could 
ace the painful descent of the cliff below 
them, which was far too steep and danger- 
ous for cattle. Leaning on her husband's 
shoulder, however, she accomplished it in 
two hours; and now they found themselves 
in a fine meadow, broken by trees and 
bushes. After a walk of a mile they stood 
together at last upon the shore. Wild 
waves were sweeping over the surface and 
bursting at their feet upon the white shin- 
gles. Baker, in his enthusiasm, dashed head- 
long in, and drank deep of the pure Yesh 
water of that great reservoir, now first seen 
by civilized man, from which the Nile issues 
a giant in his infancy. Whatever may be 
settled hereafter as to the size of the lake 
or the importance of the discovery, one 
thing is perfectly certain. A fresh and in- 
delible picture will be painted on the mind's- 
eye of every one who reads this most won- 
derful story :--That of a great expanse of 
water, unseen before by our race, bounded 
in part by dim blue mountains, in part by 
the sky which met the horizon, wild-plung- 
ing waves, and in the foreground two soli- 
tary figures on the shore,--the one that of a 
young and weary woman, the other that of 
a noble-looking man, her worthy consort. 
Romance in its highest flights can go no 
further than this. Never were there two 
stranger pioneers sent forward so fir in ad- 
vance of Western civi!isation, to say, by 
their mere presence, that the irrepressible 
wave of European, energy, checked in the 
west, was flooding back to the south-east, 
and that the race which inhabited two little 
islands, far to the north-west, still held to 
the creed that their destiny was to civilize 
the earth. One has many picturesofV'est- 
ern pioneers which one remembers well. 
Polo at Pekin, Carpini at Caracoram, 
rolla in Congo, Chamberlain in Russia, a 
whole gallery of others, from Ascelin and 
Battel to lI'Clintock and Allen Young, to 
Sturt to Wills and to Speke. We have 
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now one more, as remarkable and as dis- 
tinct as any in the range of history. 
Close to them was the fishing village of 
Vacovia, round whose huts stood the beauti- 
fully-made harpoons, hooks, and lines which 
were used tbr taking not only the monstrous 
fish of :200 lb. weight or more which abound 
in the lake, but also the hippopotamus and 
crocodile, which are very numerous. At 
this place the traveller was delayed eight 
days for want of the boats which had been 
ordered for him by Kamrasi. The situation 
was fi)und to be very unhealthy and feverish, 
but he managed to explore a little, and col- 
lect information about the lake from the 
headman of the village. The lake is known 
to extend as far south as Utumbi, to a po- 
sition almost exactly the same as the Lake 
Rusisi of Speke. This is in the country of 
.Karagwe, and the King Rumanika (the 
gentle king of whom Speke speaks so highly) 
was in the habit of sending ivory hunting- 
parties to that point, which is close to 
][ount hi'Fumbiro. This gives the lake 
a length of some 300 miles in a south-west- 
ern direction. It then turns to the west, 
and its extent in that direction s unknown. 
From this it appears that in length it is the 
seco]td or third body of fresh water in the 
world, if not, as is perfectly possible, the 
first. Such at least are its claims at pres- 
ent. It seems strange, now that we have 
found it, that some one did not assert the ne- 
cessity of its existence before. Such a vast 
reservoir is absolutely necessary to force 
such  great perennial body of water as the 
Nile to the sea a distance of 2500 miles, 
with scarcely a perennial affluent of any 
permanent importance, if we except the 
Blue Nile, which is very insignificant in the 
summer. At the north-est corner, at 
]Iagungo, the river which connects it with 
Speke's Victoria N'yanz% and which passes 
Kamrasi's and the Karuma Falls, enters the 
the lake. Thirty miles north the Great 
Nile itself flows out towards the sea. 
They now made preparations for their 
fortnight's voyage on the lake. Two canoes 
were approved of, one twenty-six and one 
thirty-two feet, made of single logs. In the 
smallest of these a cab.in was constructed, 
and on one calm morning they started. 
The scenery was most beautiful. Sometimes 
the mountains to the west were quite in- 
visible, and they kept within one hundred 
yards of the shore. At one time the cliffs 
would recede, and leave a meadow more or 
less broad at their base; at another, the 
precipice would stoop down into deep 
water; a grand mass of gneiss and granite, 
1100 feet high, feathered with beautiful 
evergreens and giant euphorbias; every 

runnel and rivulet in its clefts fringed with 
graceful wild date. Ilippopotami floated 
about; and crocodiles, alarmed by the canoe, 
came quickly out of the bushes into the wa- 
ter; on one occasion he killed one of them 
with his rifle, and it sank in eight feet of 
ter ; but the water was so beautifully limpid 
that it could be plainly seen lying at the 
bottom bleeding. Once they saw an elephant 
come down to bathe out of the forest. At 
another time fourteen of those majestic beasts 
were seen disporting themselves in a sandy 
bay, throwing jets of water in all directions. 
At another titne they came across a wonder- 
ful watertall, 1000 feet high, made by the riv- 
er Kaigiri, which rises in the swamp which 
turned them out of their way on leaving 
M'rooli. Such were the splendid sights of 
their voyage. 
But it was a very painful and harassing 
one for all that. Both still very sick, they 
were packed closely all day in this narrow 
boat, under a low awning of bullock's hide. 
The weather too was very miserable. 
Every day at one o'clock a violent tornado 
lashed the lake into fury, and rendered it 
almost impossible for a canoe to live. 
The second day they fere nearly lost from 
this cause. Caught four miles from land, 
they had to run before it, nearly swamped 
every now and then by the heaviness of the 
swell. They however succeeded in reach- 
ing the shore, but the boat was swamped 
and all the live stock drowned,---even Mrs. 
Baker's two little birds. At last, after 
thirteen days, when they had rowed tbr 
ninety miles, the lake began to contract, and 
vast reed-beds to fringe the shore, a mile in 
width, growling o floating vegetations, some- 
what sinilar to that bridge which they 
were crossing when Sirs. Baker was'struck 
down. One day large masses of this ex- 
traordinary formation were broken by a 
storm and carried away ; floating islands of 
three feet thick, with growing reeds upon 
them, in every direction about the lake. 
P.referring to find a gap in this lalse shore 
to the ordinary plan of walking over it, he 
coasted the floating reeds for a mile, and 
came to a broad, still channel, bounded 
with reeds on both sides. This was the 
bouchure of the Victoria Nile,--the channel 
which connects the Albert with the Victoria 
N'yanza. Its course may be now said to be 
250 miles or thereabouts. It was seen for 
the first fifty miles of its course from the 
Ripen Falls to Nyamionjo, by Speke, in 
August 1862. The next sixty miles want 
verifying. From twenty miles above Kam- 
rasi's to fifmen miles below the Karuma 
Falls, a distance of ninety miles, it is tolera. 
bly accurately known by Speke and Baker. 
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take the colonists of Auckland at their word, 
and accept the ungracious and hopeless task 
which it is sought by the prayer of the me- 
morialists to impose upon the Iniperial Gov- 
ernment? Though it may perhaps be 
safely assumed that a policy so reactionary 
will find no favour with the Home authorities, 
it may not be irrelevant to examine for a 
moment the pretexts on which it is advo- 
cated. " 
Taking New Zealand as the most conspic- 
uous example of that class of self-governing 
Colonies in which an aboriginal race, mani- 
festly decreasing in numbers, still survives 
side by side with European colonists, it must 
be borne in mind that it is in the north- 
ern island only that the questions of na- 
tive policy are raised. This portion of the 
Colony contains, in round numbers, about 
50,000 natives and about 90,000 Europeans, 
including military settlers and Colonial mi- 
litia, but exclusive of |mperial troops. An 
agitation has been initiated in Auckland, 
having for its object the severance of the 
four provinces or" the north from their fel- 
low-citizens of the south, and has been fa- 
voured in some degree, by a section of the 
latter, who are not unnaturally rather wea- 
ried of a costly war, in the result of which 
they have no direct interest, and the main- 
tenance of which has involved a large sub- 
traction from provincial revenues, otherwise 
applicable to the development of southern 
resources. 
It is under such circumstances, then, that 
an appeal for separation is preferred to the 
Imperial Government; and by this propo- 
sal the whole question of the present and 
future native policy of the Colony is at once 
raised. Le ussuppose for the moment that 
the petitio of the Auckland colonists is 
conceded. The first act of the Home Gov- 
ernment must of course be to improvise a 
system of native administration for the pro- 
vinces reserved by the Crown. On the pos- 
sible details or even outline of such a scheme 
it would be profitless to speculate, for the 
real objections to any experimental resump- 
tion of Imperial control over native policy 
in New Zealand is one wholly independent 
of the precise nature of any form of govern- 
ment that might conceivably be originated 
by the most skilful and well-informed ad- 
ministrator of aboriginal populations. 
For weal or woe, we have deliberately 
conferred representative institutions on a 
colony containing upwards of 170,000 Brit- 
ish inhabitants, a small section of whom, de- 
siring to escape from the burdens of free- 
dora by relinquishing its privileges, proposes 
to cast the care of its native population on 
the parent State. But the 0nly real pretext 

'on which the governme'nt of the northern is- 
land, or of any portion of it, could be re- 
tained by the Crown, is one which involves 
a libel on the whole European population of 
New Zealand. Such a course could only be 
vindicated by arguments which assumed 
their utter incapacity to deal wisely or hu- 
manely with the only serious problem which 
has yet demanded the solution of the Colo- 
nial Legislature. If our colonists were really 
incapable of providing police regulations for 
the populations dwelling within their terri- 
tories, and of maintaining law and order 
therein, the concession to them of the pow- 
ers of self-government was.something worse 
than a mistake. If Christianity and civili- 
sation'had done so little for either the elect- 
ors or representatives, to whom the first 
working of the New Zealand Parliament 
was committed fourteen years ago, as to 
leave them open to the suspicion of plun- 
dering or murdering a race then more nu- 
merous than their own, and which the Con- 
stitution of 1852 had actually included with. 
in its pale, it was nothing less than a crime 
(if the deepest d.e to have intrusted p.rivi- 
loges so vast to a community so incompe- 
tent to exercise them aright. But the poli- 
tical history of New Zealand utterly nega- 
tives a presumption so. unjust, both to the 
donors and to the recipients of the free in- 
stitutions under which (even in spite of a 
chronic civil war) the colony has attained 
so remarkable a neasure of material pros- 
perity. It is only by giving full scope to 
these institutions that we can hope to wit- 
ness the restoration of a permanent peace, 
which the presence of ten battalions of Im- 
perial troops has proved powerless to secure. 
The pretext on which this vast garrison was 
quartered in New Zealand has been now 
happily removed by the voluntary action of 
the CDlonial Government, who have pur- 
chased an independent and unfettered native 
policy on the equitable and honourable terms 
of fighting their own battles and paying their 
own bills. 
The British regiments, or by i,r the 
larger portion of them, have been recently 
recalled; and in adverting to this circum- 
stance, our attention is arrested by a special 
class of difficulties recently superadded to 
those which we have already enumerated 
as ordinarily besetting our Colonial military 
administrators. We allude to the undigni- 
fied, we might almost say discreditable, con- 
troversies which both the New Zealand and 
Jamaica state papers disclose as having been 
'carried on, at periods of alleged imminent 
peril to both colonies, between the Com. 
mander of the :Forces and the representative 
of the Queen. 
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general execration. This imputation they 
repelled as energetically as the Americans 
did the charges of knavery which Dickens 
indirectly levelled against them. It is easier, 
however, to prove that the pictures of I)ick- 
ens are so overcharged with colour as to be 
untrue to nature, than to remove the stigma 
which [. About cast upon the people and 
government of Greece. Hadji Stavros, 
the King of the )/[ountains, is a perfectly 
civilized brigand,--altogether a different 
person from the vulgar freebooter who for- 
merly levied black-mail and lived like a 
savage. He has profited by civiiisation. 
In place of storing his wealth in a cave, like 
the :Forty Thieves, he has invested it in the 
foreign funds and keeps an account with a 
London banker. Except in their object, 
there is nothing in common between him 
and Scott's Rob Roy and Schiller's Karl 
Ioor. Neither of the latter would have 
been so astute as to bribe the officers in the 
army, so that they might carefully avoid 
capturing him, and the editors of newspa- 
pers, so that they might either mitigate his 
atrocities, or else deny that he existed. 
Hence, even were the character a product 
of I. About's brain, he is nevertheless a 
curious subject for study. Judging from 
the other personages in the volume, we 
should conclude that Hadji Stavros is an 
ideal person. A young German naturalist 
and an English lady and her daughter are 
among the other leading personages, and 
are caricatures. Yet the amount of truth- 
fulness, or the reverse, in this work, had 
little to do with its effectiveness. As a 
story, the whole was fascinating. It helped 
to make its author talked about with favour, 
and it caused him to be eulogized by the 
critics of his own nation. 
His next work, Germaine, was an attempt 
to depict Parisian manners. A nobleman, 
who has lost everything, including honour ; 
his daughter, a young girl, who sacrifices 
herself that he may regain his place in so- 
ciety; a Spanish nobleman, who is first a 
rake and afterwards a pattern husband; a 
woman, who has been his mistress, and who 
hesitates not to commit murder in order to 
compass her ends; a medical man of un- 
common skill, and who displays an abnega- 
tion seldom witnessed even among mem- 
bers of his profession,--hese are. the per- 
sons whose doings and disputes constitute 
the substance of this novel. The chief in- 
terest hinges on the solution of a physio- 
logical problem. Germaine, the heroine, is 
represented as in the last stage of consump- 
tion. In order that the plot may terminate 
satisfactorily, she must be completely cured. 
This the author brings about by the agency 

which is employed 1)y .a rival for her de- 
struction. Iodine inhalations combined with 
drops of an arsenical solution, which a'e 
furtively administered to her every morn- 
ing, are made the means o|" her recovery. 
The drawback is, that were Germaine so 
hopelessly ill as she is represented in the 
first chapter, her life could not possibly be 
prolonged. Indeed, lI. About in his desire 
to produce a striking effect, followed a plan 
of which the resnlt was to excite incredulity 
rather than give pleasure. 
The like seeking after novelty led him to 
write ratre t)ierre, a novel of which the 
purpose is to inculcate the advantages of 
reclaiming waste lands. We can liken it to 
but one English book, and that is Talfla, or 
theChronicles of a Clay tZarm. They 
differ in this: Talpa has no amorous epi- 
sodes in it, whereas a charming love-story 
gives life to _[atre t)ierre. It was of set 
purpose that the latter work was so written 
as to be even more practical than entertain- 
ing. In the dedication, hi. About expresses 
his pleasure at having become an author, 
striving to do good to his kind by convinc- 
ing the most prejudiced of the ease as well 
as importance of turning many thousand.of 
acres, which engendered nothing but fever 
into fields yielding large and most remunera- 
tive crops. The scene of the story is the 
Landes, a spot in ZIid-France several miles 
in extent, half morass, half desert, where 
the inhabitants walk on stilts, and where the 
mirage is to be witnessed as in Sahara, and 
where, not long ago, it was customary to 
hunt the wild bull and the wild horse. It 
had been shown that this waste was capable 
of cultivation. How to do so with profit is 
stated in this tale. 
),[altre Pierre-is the hero. Whether or 
not he be wholly an imaginary personageis 
of little consequence ; in any case he is an 
interesting character. Born in the Landes, 
circumstances led him t.o endeavour to make 
the piece of ground belonging to him less 
unhealthy. Hardly any one in his native 
village escaped being attacked with the 
pellagre, a danger.ous fever, which few 
caught and lived. Being told that drainage 
would cure the evil, he devoted-himself to 
the task, and, after overcoming the most 
formidable obstagles , succeeded not only in 
freeing the soil from superfluous moisture, 
but in rendering it unprecedentedly fertile. 
His greatest struggles were not with natural 
difficulties. He had a harder fight to van- 
quish the demon of routine than the demon 
of pestilence. By his neighbours he was 
hooted and impeded. They prophesied his 
ruin, and worked hard to bring it to pass. 
He was even charged with impiety, for 
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the manager of the Odon who arranged 
to have it performed without unnecessary 
loss of time. No :English theatre corre- 
sponds either to the :Franais or the Odon. 
nor is any theatre in :England filled with 
an audience exclusively drawn from the 
educated middle class, like that which fre- 
quents the former, or so entirely composed" 
of students, like that which fills the latter. 
But, though we cannot cite exact parallels 
to these cases, we may render the matter 
clear enough by stating that in ]?rance, as 
in England, an audience composed of per- 
sons of the same age or class is necessarily 
a prbjudiced as well as a peculiar one. 
Youths devoid alike of Sense and experience 
naturally approve or disapprove of senti- 
ments and scenes for less cogent reasons 
than those which actuate staid persons who 
have lived some years in the world, and 
have learned some of the lessons which 
time alone can teach. :Now, the students 
before whom Gatana was played for the 
first time on the second of January 1862, 
were concerned about one thing only, and 
that was to prevent a word of the play 
being heard. The majority considered 
About to be devotedly attached to the 
Imperial dynasty; all knew him to be an 
enemy of the temporal power of the Papacy ; 
and the mass felt assured that in affronting 
him they were either showing their detesta- 
tion of the Empire or their sympathy with 
the Pope. tie was so little in favour with 
the Government, that the latter made no 
effort to suppress the tumult by irresistible 
arguments embodied in policemen. The 
piece was played almost in dumb-show for 
four nights; it was thet withdrawr with- 
out having had a hearing. 
When the drama was published, the de- 
mand was mprecedented. :Five editions 
were soon disposed of. This popularity 
was partly owing to the preface which 
About affixed to it. In this preface, he 
justly complains of the uniairness of styling 
his piece bad because of the manner in which 
it had been received, and bewails his mis. 
fortune in having been so f(olishly independ- 
ent as to make enemies among all parties, 
owing to his having refused to flatter any 
one section or disguise any of his thoughts. 
The play is neither better nor worse than 
hundreds which the Parisians have welcomed 
with enthusiasm. The tone of it would not 
shock the sternest Puritan. The style would 
please the most fastidious critic. In short, 
when perusing it. the reader marvels as 
g'eatly that Gatana should have given rise 
to a turbulent opposition, and have nearly 
cost the author his life, as he does when as- 
sured that the first representations of Victor 

Hugo's .[[ernan.were regarded as equiva- 
lent to a revolution, and convulsed France 
during several months from one end to the 
other. " 
While the actors and the public were 
busied with Gatana, ]i. About was pub- 
lishing three tales,'of a kind entirely new. 
Their titles are The an with the .roker 
.Ear, The Attorney's .Arose, and The Case of 
[. Guerin. The contents are as curious as 
the titles. In the first, a man is resuscitated 
fter having been supposed to be dead during 
forty-six years ; in the second, an attorney 
having lost his nose in a duel has a new one 
fashioned out of the arm of a poor man; 
the third is even more extraordinary, seeing 
that at the c/-isis the hero tells his son he is 
his mother! Now, in none of them is the 
author indulging in fantastical visions, like 
the flying people of Peter Wilkins, or the 
celestial creatures of Cyrano de Bergerac.. 
:Each work is far removed from being wholly 
a satire, like the works of Swift, or merely 
inculcating a moral lesson, like that taught 
in obinson Crusoe. A doubtful, yet pos- 
sible hypothesis, is the basis on which each 
superstructure is reared. :For. instance, in 
The Man with the Broke .Ear, it is argued 
that, as it is possible to revive the functions 
of certain of the lower animals, even after 
the lapse of many years, there is a proba- 
bility of the same result being achieved in 
the case of the higher animals were the same 
methods pursued. An eel may be dried or 
frozen, and then restored to life by im- 
mersion in water or exposure to heat. 
About imagines a man dried in such a way 
that life is suspended only, and that after 
the application of moisture the vital func- 
tions resume their "action. His reasoning 
is of this kind: suppose a clock be wound 
up, it will go till the expiration of a certain 
time, unless an)- portion of the mechanism 
be broken. Yet with every wheel and 
spring in perfect order, the motion will 
cease unless the excess of friction be over- 
come by a due quantity of oil. Take from 
each wheel and pivot the lubricating sub- 
stance and the clock will stop; replace the 
oil and the wheels will move. In like man- 
her, living beings survive so long as their 
parts are uninjured and are properly oiled. 
To them, water does What oil does to the 
mechanism of a clock: it overcomes fric- 
tion. Four-fifths of a man are fluid: with- 
draw this without injuring any part of his 
system and life is temporarily suspended; 
dip him in water and his functions revive. 
Now, there is enough of plausibility in this 
to prevent our treating it as sheer folly. 
Hence the reader, instead of laughing at the 
silliness of the persons in the novel who ac- 
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were made, and the wedding-day fixed. On 
the morning of that day, :5I. L'Ambert, put- 
ting a handkerchief to his nose, is astonished 
at being unable to touch it; rushing to the 
looking-glass, he beholds his visage as desti- 
tute of a nose as on the day of the duel. 
He looked for it everywhere, but in vain. 
Hours passed, and the groomsman sum- 
moned him to the wedding. The doctor 
having been sent for, declares it as his opin- 
ion that the water-carrier must be dead; 
offering, however, to perform the operation 
again. :5[. L'Ambert determined, instead, 
to have an artificial nose made of silver, 
and sent a messenger to his intended bride 
to inquire whether or not she would espouse 
him under these circumstances. IIer reply 
is heroic: she will marry the notary either 
with or without a nose. Her reasons are 
less noble : she alleged that it was his for- 
tune and position in society, and not his 
figure, which had attracted her-. But when 
she saw him her resolution gave way, and 
ZI. L'Ambert remained a bachelor with a 
silver nose, and found consolation in the 
pleasures of the table for his disappoint- 
meat. 
One evening the attorney beheld a porter 
with a trunk on his back, whose figure was 
familiar to him, but whom he took for a spectre. 
He called out ' Romagn !" 
 The other raised his eyes, and replied, in 
his thick and measured tones :-- 
 " Good evening, Monsieur L'Ambert." 
  You speak, therefore you are alive !" 
 "Of course I am alive." 
' "Wretch! But then what have you done 
with my nose" 
While so saying he had taken him by the 
collar and shaken him heartily. :Not without 
difficulty, the Auvergnat disengaged himself, 
and said :-- 
 "Let me alone, then. Can I defend my- 
self, indeed! Don't you see that I am one- 
armed ? When you stopped my pension, I got 
employment in a manufactory, and had my arm 
cut off by a machine." ' 
In 1863, 1[. About gave to the world a 
novel entitled l][adelott. This, it must be 
admitted, is one of the least edifying of Z[. 
About's productions. I is in fitct the his- 
tory of a modern courtezan, and though un- 
questionably the work of a great artist, its 
character is not such as will recomend it to 
English readers. At the same time, the in- 
tention of the author cannot be said to be 
immoral. As the incarnate spirit of evil, 
Madelon glories in producing nisery. All 
who associate with her have reason to re- 
pent of her acquaintanceship. She is one of 
the Furies of the fible with a mask of beau- 
ty; a siren whose sweet song has for object 
the heaping up of dead men's bones; yet an 

hundred sermons against vice might avail 
less to recommend virtue than the story of 
[adelon's miserable career and fiendish 
triumphs. 
Even in such a novel as that described, 
there is strong evidence of the desire of [. 
About to teach something of a practical 
kind. Without interfering with the narra- 
tive, there is enunciated a scheme for im- 
proving agriculture in France, and which an 
ordinary novelist would not have given 
forth. The scheme is professedly practical, 
and has the merit of being., original. We 
note the fact in order to show that a man 
who had the power of thinking out a scheme 
to be introduced into a novel, might] natu- 
rally wish to lay his thoughts betbre the 
public in a more serious form, consequently 
it is not surprising that-[. About's next 
work should partake of a philosophical char- 
acter. Its title is Progress ; its object, an 
answer to the old but still unsolved prob- 
lems 'Why: Whence, Whither.' To these 
questions he replies in a very summary, but 
also a very common-sense way. Instead oi" 
adding another hypothesis to the vast num- 
ber that httve been a0duced, he cofitents 
himself with taking the tacts as he finds 
them and deducing legitimate conclusions 
from them. These results may be ac- 
cepted as correct by men of every creed 
and nation, for they amount to this, that 
without a miraculous agency nothing could 
be brought into existence, or caused to dis- 
appear, that from first to last progress is 
the law of creation, and that the human or- 
:ganism is the most perfect of natural pro- 
ducts, man being the pragqn of animals. 
It follows that the energies of all should be 
directed towards the extension of human 
existence, the promotion of universal hap- 
piness. 
Starting from these premises, he endear- 
ours to show what are the hindrances which 
impede those who would attain the end 
which he regards as the terrestrial ideal. 
IIe also points out the interdependence be- 
tween different branches and different gene- 
rations of the human iamily. If we are 
healthier than our forefathers, if our minds 
are better cultivated, our libraries filled 
with more valuable books, our memories 
teeming with more beautiful thoughts, it is 
because we are the heirs of their works 
and their wisdom. To lament our inferiori- 
ty to the men of another age is absurd; 
insomuch as the mass at the present day is 
fat" superior to that of any other time. 
Even should the number of great men be 
less now than formerly, it does not follow 
that the sum of excellence has at all. dimin- 
ished. But whatever be the tact as re- 
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brought into our markets. Flesh becomes 
infected rapidly, and we require to invent 
new modes of disinfection in order to in- 
crease the supply of meat in this country, 
and thereby enable us to keep up that 
physical strength which always was a char- 
acteristic of a Briton, and which seems to 
be the main cause of his energy and success. 
It is not at all clear that in this departmet 
we can have any aid from the ancients. We 
are able to leave them when we arrive at the 
preservation of animal food; and if it is 
some pleasure to do so, it is not with per- 
fec satisfaction because we are aware that 
we ourselves have not made such progress 
as to allow us to boast. 
Indeed, there is a department, namely, 
that of the preservation of the hmnaa body 
fi-om decay, in which we find Egypt to have 
excelled the world, and to an extent which 
must ever be one of the wonders of history. 
A dry climate was a great aid, but even 
taking that into consideration, the work was 
well done. They removed the parts of the 
body which had least tenacity and most 
moisture, as these are invariably found to 
decay most rapidly. They then washed 
the whole with caustic soda. This is called 
natron, or nitre, and we cannot expect that 
the exact composition should be well known 
to Greeks and Romans who certainly knew 
little of chemistry, and could not .explain to 
us the Egyptian arts. The nitre was dried 
till it was light and spongy, or until all the 
water of crystallization had been removed. 
This was carbonate of soda; when mixed 
with lime it became caustic; and the art of 
making this substance, now so lately intro- 
duced largely into commerce, seems to have 
been well known. The caustic condition 
was obtained, but it does no appear clear 
whether the lime used for the purpose was 
separated so as to produce the pure un- 
mixed caustic soda, although we cannot 
doulSt it, because that earth would fall of 
itself as soon as water was used for the 
sohtion. The embalming was continued 
with resins, pitch or tar, and aromatics 
more or less of the latter being used, accord- 
ing to the price to be paid. 
The soda was generally sold along with 
the lime still mixed, as we gather from 
Pliny, who says that it is very pungent 
when rendered impure with lime, and very 
soluble when it is pure; but we cannot sup- 
pose that the separation was never made 
before it was actually used in the process. 
of embalming, or sent to foreign markets. 
In very warm and dry countries, preser- 
vation of thin pieces of flsh can be made 
by mere exposure to the sun. The moisture 
is removed betbre corruption begins. The 
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mode o[" cutting it into strips and laying it 
out to dry is therefore adopted. It is mar- 
vellous what small changes in the atmos- 
phere affect the success of this plan. It is 
said on the L- Plata, where this is some- 
times done, that if a small cloud appear on 
the horizon, no bigger thau a hand, the dry- 
iug will not be effected before corruption 
begins. This is not quite intelligible to us. 
It is true the cloud is the barometer, and 
tells us that the moisture of the air is 
creasing, and we know that moisture in- 
creases putrefaction and decay as well as 
vigorous growth. Our difficulty lies in 
understanding why such a small amomt 
should have such a powerful effect. This, 
however, ve know, that however powerful 
a disinfectant may be, its strength will be 
diminished by increasing the amount of 
water. 
I is, however remarkable that bodies are 
preserved in some conditions without any 
adequate apparent cause. It is not clear 
why the bodies at the chapel near Bonn are 
kept from corruption. It-is said that no 
means of preservation are used, and the 
only cause seems to be a constant draught 
of air blowing through the place. Bodies 
have in many cases been preserved without 
decay in Europe, when it has not been known 
that any embalming has been used. There 
are cases often mentioned, in which coffins 
have been opened and the bodies appeared 
as if they had never changed from the time 
of burial, but- by a few minutes' exposure 
fell down into  small hea D of dust. The 
kings o France at St. :Denis are said to 
have undergone that rapid change. The 
bodies found in the earthenware coffins by 
Loftus, and described in his most interest- 
ing travels in Chaldea and lesopotamia, 
were found also to t]dl into dust. There 
does not seem in such cases to have been 
any chemical action of the air at the moment 
of opening, but, in all probability, the slight- 
est motion was enough to throw down the 
dust to which the bodies had long ago been 
reduced. The air gradually entering would 
bring out with it all tho animal matter, 
united with oxygen in the form of carbonic 
acid, and the earths, phosphates, and sub- 
stances not volatile would remain, not con- 
tracted into hard ash, as may occur when 
we burn it, but simply as they existed di- 
fused through the structure o the flesh. 
,Ve are still unable to explain the mean- 
ing of the vampires, as those bodies were 
supposed to be, which were so fully pre- 
served as not to tall to ashes when the coffin 
was opened. It was needful to destroy 
them by passing a stake through them. 
We cannot look on the whole as untrue. 
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decomposition, and water of peat-bogs gives 
out no injurious gases, for the peat does not 
putrefy. 
So powerful is this action of oxygen that 
even when all the organic matter is decom- 
posed, this remarkable gas continues to ac- 
cumulate when it can find entrance, and 
heaps itself up around certain bodies, form- 
ing nitric acid--a reservoir of air for the use 
of any more vegetable matter which may. 
arrive. It is thus that near the most impure 
places, if the water passing through them is 
detained long on the road, the organic mat- 
ter is removed thoroughly and the nitric 
acid formed is sufficient to give it a strong 
taste. It is nature making violent exertion 
to bring a supply of oxygen where it is 
most wanted. Srange to say, this accumu- 
lation is made by nitrogen, the very sub- 
stance which is found characteristic of bodies 
cpable of putrefaction. This nitric acid is 
united with lime, magnesia, or potash, and 
with the latter makes saltpetre. 
In times gone by, and even later than 
Shakspeare's, our floors were the earth only, 
as in many cottages now, and we used the 
broom or brush little, and threw the garbage 
down, allowing it to lie and rot and become 
so vile that we invented the device of cover- 
ing it over with straw, so that it might be 
trodden down as the cattle make the ma- 
nure in the straw-yards. The earth of the 
floor was overweighed with putrid matter, 
and much of it came into the air of the room, 
but the formation of nitre or saltpetre began, 
and oxygen accumulated rapidly, and ren- 
dered even these houses habitable in a way. 
The Government soon found out this 
growth of saltpetre and sent Petremen to 
obtain it by tbrce. They entered houses 
without pity, and seemed to increase the 
discomfort of a household to the utmost, 
that they might be bribed to leave. It is 
not for us here to describe the ty.ranny of 
these wretches, but their doings illustrate 
much more even than the more distant 
miseries of war did, Shakspeare's words, 
 villanous saltpetre.' The harmless earth,' 
out of which it was dug, is a metonymy, 
and may mean rather the earth in the house 
of a harmless family, where perhaps some 
tender life was lying in danger, whilst these 
men insisted on removing the bed, and ren- 
dering the whole apartment wretched. 
It was fortunate when the search for salt- 
petre, like war itself, went abroad. :bow 
we find that great collections of oxygen in 
this way have been made in old times, and 
are lying ready for our use, just as collec- 
tions of coal and firewood have been made 
for a population too large to .row enough 
for itself or too wanting in foresight to plant 

as rapidly as it destroys. These stores of 
saltpetre from India and South America are 
used for oxidizing. They are conientrated 
air, which burns charcoal so rapidly as to 
make an explosion, and which purifies ex- 
actly as air purifies. 
W'e have not been able to use this power 
hitherto for household disinfection in bad 
cases, it is almost too powerfifi, but we use 
it as an antiseptic for preserving meat, to 
which saltpetre is added; it has also a pow- 
erful action, especially free, as nitric acid, in 
restraining putreiaction, although the mode 
of using it is not yet made quite clear. 
There are, however, other bodies which 
condense oxygen, and one which we get 
chiefly fi'om Norway brings us chromic acid 
and chromate of potash, remarkable agents 
in antisepting. We must coin the word to 
antisept; we have none that can take its 
place. 
But even chromic acid has not become 
fitmiliar and we must look to other oxidiz- 
ers. We have chloric acid, a body with still 
more oxygen, and most powerful, and its 
compound chlorate of potash, which may 
also be used. All these bodies give out 
oxygen, and are therefore oxidizers, antisep- 
tics, purifiers: and disinfectants. But they 
are not enough, because practice has not 
taught us the best modes of applying the 
peculiar characteristics of each. hfanganese 
condenses oxygen forming permanganate of 
potash, a substance beautit'ul in colour and 
innocent in character, whilst it oxidizes pow- 
erfully all the foulest bodies, and removes 
the most putrid odours as if by magic. We 
have to thank h]:r. Condor for teaching us its 
use. It is certainly an legant disinfectant, 
a name which it bears in opposition to anti- 
septic, which it is not, as it does not preserve. 
This permanganate, sometimes called cha- 
meleon, tnay be put into the foulest water 
or the most repelling mixtures, and the sense 
of smell will cease to be offended, whilst we 
may be sure also that the injurious bodies 
which do not smell will be equally oxidized. 
It leaves potash and oxide of manganese. 
It would be well if we could get the per- 
manganic acid without the potash, and when 
it had done its work it would quietly fall to 
the bottom of the vessel, and if we were 
using it to purify drinking-water, we should 
have only a little brown oxide, which would 
do no harm, or if it had an unpleasant ap- 
pearance, we might let it sink and leave the 
liquid above perfectly pure. We have cer- 
tainly one solution which has all these 
advantages, that is, pre oxide of water, or 
peroxide of hydrogen. It looks like water; 
if we pour it on the filthiest substance the 
smell of putrefaction ceases and in many 
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with the air and become diluted, and heir 
action of course grows weaker, according 
to the amount of air with which they mix. 
It is not easy to reconcile this with the prog- 
ress of stch a disease as cattle-plague. 
Let us take the'largest manuiacturing town 
we have, Manchester, burning above 6000 
tons of coal daily, and sending 17,000 tons 
of carbonic acid into the air, and 150 tons 
of vitriol, besides gases of decomposition 
from 80,000 middens. The whole result 
of that does not bring the carbonic acid of 
the average air more than 0"01 above a: 
good standard, if even so much, above the. 
surrounding country; and although the 
death-rate is increased, it is in those places 
where from circumstances more than 
average exposure occurs. Whereas, where 
cattleare exposed to all the winds of 
heaven, they are found diseased, where the 
dilution of gases x'ould be inconceivably 
great. 
Let us suppose these to un, ite with water 
and become vapours : they would be dissi- 
pated according to the heat of the day and 
according to the force of the wind. Va- 
pours from marshes seem to suit this de- 
scription more closely. They ihll heavily 
at night, they creep along the round, and 
may be kept out by closing windows, whilst 
they become so diluted as to become inno- 
cent before they pass round the house to en- 
ter the window at the other side. Lemaire 
says that putrid miasms contain gerns of 
living things. We are more willing to be- 
lieve that the organic matter found by 
Boussingault and others explains the phe- 
nomena better, as it may become food for 
any living form brought into it from the at- 
mosphere. Lemaire considers that germi- 
nation requires the presence of infuser;a; 
we have thought otherwise, but perhaps 
passed over a class that he has more care- 
fully observed. 
Not to dwell too much on this, if miasms 
are germs of living things, they are 
brought down by the moist air of evening. 
If they are vapours they are brought in the 
same way. Some may require more heat 
to dissipate them in the morning; and if 
we knew how much, we should have found 
the evaporating, or, as we might term it, the 
boiling point of a miasm. 
The same may be said of all infections, 
viewed as vapours ; a veterinary surgeon of 
Germany, W. E. A. Erdt, of Coeslin, in a 
pamphlet on ])ie [eterinaer-lOolizei (Sorau, 
1865), (p. ll), speaks of this, and divides 
them into volatile at all temperatures, 
slightly volatile, and fixed ; so one disease 
may be propagated by the air at one tem- 
perature and only by contact at another. 

112  Fahr. to 140  destroys most, so that 
hot water destroys nearly all. Glanders i 
destroyed at 134  Fahr. Hydrophobia 
about the same; none are destroyed below 
blood-heat, but some are produced only at a 
lower temperature,--for eample, that from 
dead bodies. The coal cannot destroy con 
tag;on, 'it can only bind it, lay it, or ren- 
der it inactive.' So in the north the infec- 
tious diseases are milder, or disappear, and 
contagious are more active, whilst in Polar 
regions they too are destroyed. 
It is at least clear that these vehicles of 
disease are carried about very much as other 
vapours and finely divided solids are car- 
ried, and such only can they be. If we 
wash air, we find bodies in the water used ; 
if we wash impure air, we find more in it 
than in pure. And what are these b.odies ? 
Ie is not.easy to say; broken up pieces of 
all surrounding bodies,--some observers 
have described minute beginnings of life 
rather indefinite in description. 
We may say broadly none of the poisons 
of epidemics are gases, properly so called ; 
if they were, they would not be eliminated 
from the atmosphere and settled on a par- 
ticular spot, or in a thin stratun, as in the 
evening. They are vapours or solids. We 
are inclined to call some of them vapours 
carried about like water, and perhaps of this 
class some are from malarious districts. 
But cattle-plague poison has no such charac- 
ter; can it be other than a solid? We 
must open our eyes more widely ; we must 
even try to believe what we know. If we 
leave a little paste for a couple of days, we 
find mould upon it. We have known this 
all our lives, but we have not drawn the 
full conclusions from it. Bishop Berkeley 
did long ag%-when he said the seeds of all 
things are in the air; but scientific men 
have not been satisfied, and the great ques- 
tion of spontaneous generation has risen 
within a few years as vividly as cen- 
turies ago. An old volume tells us of the 
mode in which men and animals were pro- 
duced by the fermentation of mud, exactly 
as less noble animals, and this idea removed 
in the author's mind all the difficulty of 
creation. 
But science came in and showed that 
creation was not an act to be handed over 
to the mud, and that even that substance to 
which such originating power was attributed 
could generate nothing. The mud was 
shown to contain only food for plants or 
animals which might exist there in an early 
stage of development. Science seeks laws 
and finds them, and wherever law and order 
are absent, science refuses to believe, and so 
spontaneous generation was put aside with 
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The truest antiseptics are volatile organic 
bodies. They do not destroy, they pre- 
serve. They prevent action; and how 
delicate are the gradations of this influence ! 
If we inhale ether we lose one of the most 
characterizing portions of animal life--the 
relation to an external world. We lose 
sensation ; at a later stage we lose the ac- 
tion of mind. If we take alcohol we have 
the oxidation disturbed, and the power of 
exertion, whilst less carbonic acid is given 
out. This is at least so in many cases, as 
Dr. Edward Smith has shown. But when 
we use carbolic acid as a strong liquid, we 
have the chemical action of the muscular 
fibre itself stopt. We can occasionally ob- 
serve numerous stations between these 
points. These agents produce in succession 
anmsthesia, drunkenness and destruction of 
the motion of life, ending in the suppression 
even of those movements needful for decay. 
We have proposed to treat the agents of 
disease existing in the air exactly as the 
Egyptians treated their dead, by the use of 
antiseptics, and unquestionably, if organisms 
infect the air they will die in the presence 
of these agents as animals or vegetables die, 
and be preserved as mummies are preserved, 
until washed into the soil. But if any one 
is afraid that the disease is only allayed by 
these means to burst out again, let him 
remove the disinfectants from the mummies, 
and he might ahnost as soon expect them 
to return to life. 
_[etals, Oils, etc.--Ietals for fumigation 
have not been mentioned. It has often been 
said that Birmingham has been extremely 
free from cholera, and the possibility of 
metallic exhalation filling the atmosphere 
has entered men's minds. [t is not im- 
possible. In a place where copper is being 
soldered, we may smell it readily; where 
lead or zinc is melted, it may be seen as a 
white oxide on the wails. The neighbour- 
hood of chemical works has always been 
considered remarkably free from infectious 
disease, and around St. Ro]lox in Glasgow, 
one of the largest iu the country, this was 
remarked, and especially by the workmen 
themselves. These men sometimes dis- 
cover things that the better informed quite 
miss; they have no theories. They come 
with bronchitis to a chemical work, and 
bring their children to the sulphur-burners 
to be cured of hooping-cough, and discover 
for themselves the disinfecting powers of 
chlorine, muriatic acid, sulphur, and metals ; 
admiring the wonders of nature without car- 
ing to infect the world with their knowledge. 
They are like tender feelers put out by 
society. Scientific men ought to take up 
their slightest fancy, and bring it up into a 

thought which will in many cases be highly 
true and valuable. 
We have remained long with these vola- 
tile disinfectants, bu.t there are many others 
--so many that the world may wonder at 
infection existing. What shall we say of 
the powerful pepper, the pleasant lavender, 
the admired pennyroyal and rue? These, 
and many others, have their value, and we 
use them when there is little or no danger, 
just as in our country-places we do not use 
the stronger bolts, but merely shut the 
door as in the day time, to keep out the 
wind and the cold. We have not studied 
the peculiar nature of such a substance as 
fusel oil, powerfifi in disinfection, and also 
in its action on animals, and like carbolic 
acid and cresylic acid, to be brought in as 
an alcohol, making the whole series of 
the alcohols remarkable in this respect. 
How many other alcohols and ethers may 
be found capable of acting on the mind a.d 
the senses in various other ways, for our 
good or our evil, it is the business of 
chemists to inquire. If those to be found 
have influence on human thought, action, 
and suffering even, although very much 
less than those already discovered, the 
world may be much changed. 
Amongst the volatile disinfectants we in- 
clude a great nurber of oils. I may not 
be desirable to trouble the reader with 
exact tables so we shall give rather hur- 
riedly thegeneral results obtained by ex- 
periments on the following bodies. 
When meat is exposed to the vapour 
rising from phosphorus, it is rapidly de- 
composed, and resolved into inorganic salts. 
When exposed to the vapour of cresylic 
and carbolic acid kreosote, aniline f.uset oil, 
oil of mustard, and oil of bitter almonds, 
it does not in months, become putrid, al- 
though with aniline and bitter almonds it 
becomes unpleasant to the sight and smell. 
The others cause it to retain its form, and 
seem to arrest change, exactly as freezing 
would do. Now we suppose that they will 
act on the poisons in the atmosphere exactly 
in the same way. Some persons argue that 
as they do not destroy, they are of no 
value, but we do not care to break them to 
atoms or to reduce them to their elements ; 
we are quite satisfied if they are killed and 
unfit for mischief. 
The same persons tell us that chlorine 
kills, and therefore is more valuable. It 
kills, but in killing it dies. On the other 
hand, tar acids remain long, and are active 
during the whole period never being de- 
stroyed. Again, we cannot use chlorine 
except under cover. We may use the tar 
acids in yards and even in fields. If we 
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in a state of decomposition or a solic in 
solution existing as a drop, the cold would 
prevent its action. If, however, this arrived 
at a warm spot, might it not develop? 
Occasionally we do hear of cases in cold 
weather. If the poisonous particles pass 
through the air, they seem to be chilled by 
it, as dormice are put to sleep, and perhaps 
never recover their activity except in the 
case of one in millions. In some such way 
we must account for their movements ; but 
our chief object at present is to destroy them. 
We cannot give rules better than those 
given ; the fumigants mentioned kill organ- 
ized things, and if poisons are organic, they 
must be set at rest under the treatment. 
There are two cases in which disinfec- 
tion is needful :- 
:First, when the air is tainted by causes 
not in our control, as during pestilence. 
Second, when the air is tainted by causes 
under our control, as the want of cleanli- 
ness and accumulation of m,-mure. 
In the first case we use gaseous disinfect- 
ants, of which we have already spoken. 
In the second, where cleanliness is not to 
be obtained, we use liquid or solid disinfect- 
ants. 
hi the first case we destroy the infection 
produced by nature in the air; in the sec- 
ond, we prevent the infection from passing 
into the air. Gases or vapours are used 
for the first cases, liquids or solids for the 
second. 
DISINFECTION OF SOLIDS AND LiquiDS.- 
This brings us to the second part of the 
subject, fi)r which we have lett too little 
room. We have spoken of matter con- 
veyed by the winds, of matter the existence 
of which in the air many will deny, although 
we have sources of it at our doors, which 
hundreds of carts employed by day and 
night are scarcely able to remove,--a heap 
of rubbish that continually follows man, 
and compels him to decency or an early 
death, whilst he has never understood the 
problem of its removal in its fulness, and 
has been too contented even after 
laughed at him, to crow from his own mid- 
den. We have cities with a centre of filth 
and also of disease for every five people, 
and men wonder why they are. ill. We 
have persons who tell us tha we have sul- 
phur in our coals, which by burning causes 
disinfection and prevents us being poison- 
ed. We have spoken well of the 'divine' 
sulphur ; how shall we turn against it ? .Ve 
know that all medicines may be p_dsons, 
according to quantity and circumstance. If 
we watch a fog in our mauufimturing towns 
from without, we shall find that on a very 
brilliant day we have a grcat brown dome 

of black vapour heaped over the houses, 
from which the smoke cannot escape, and 
in which it therefore accumulates. Coal 
when it burns, gives out nearly half its 
weight of water, formed by five per cent. 
of hydrogen which it contains, and the oxy- 
gen of the air ; when that rises as vapour 
into a chill atmosphere it is condensed, iails 
as liquid, and lecomes saturated with sul- 
phurous acid. That we can smell, and 
See, when it does not pain our eyes too 
much; for it actually exists as drops of a 
small size. :Now, does this sulphur remove 
disease? If so, the abomination must be 
great, as, in spite of removal, so much re- 
mains. We cannot bear enough of the gas 
to destroy as a rule all zynotic disease, 
without suffering in other respects, and the 
punishment talls chiefly on the old and on the 
children, who die, not merely because their 
parents are at work, and are unable to give 
them sufficient attention, but in the iamilies 
of those who do all that knowledge in such 
an atmosphere, can accomplish. Let us 
examine two towns, Cologne and )lanches- 
ter ; the first with a well-known fiune for 
bad smells, but no worse than many other 
places in which we have walked, cvncious 
of the presence in the whole street of the 
filthiest substances. Or take Berlin or 
P)tsdam, from whose sewers, covered with 
louse planks, the most ]oath.ome vapours 
rise; the deaths are fewer than iu "Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, or Manchester, although the 
deaths in our better towns, and in our coun- 
try places, are fewer than in similar spots in 
Germany. We cannot throw the evil on 
the middens only, we must throw it on the 
sulphur, in great part, not forgetting all the 
products of the combustion and distillation 
of coal. The sulphur adds to the evil of 
middens, and does not subtract. The same 
evil consequences do not come from peat 
smoke ; probably because of the absence of 
sulphur as well as the presence of car- 
bolic acid. 
How shall we escape from coal ? We 
must learn to burn it differently; we must 
learn that we commit a crime when we use 
a pound of coal to evaporate four pounds 
of water in a steam boiler, when another 
man can evaporate eleven; and that we 
commit another crime when we use ten 
pounds of coal, or more, per hour for each 
horse-power, when an.other man uses only 
two.. We must not trust to the purifying 
influence of its sulphur, which robs the air 
of its active oxygen, and helps to make that 
of our cities unfit for man. 
Nevertheless the middens do their mis- 
chief, although we cannot say that either 
plague or cholera has come out of them. 
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Vile vapours do arise which lower the 
health, and which not only feed disease, but 
render us more susceptible of its attacks. 
To feed disease is an indefinite phrase, but 
let us take it literally. If the cause of one 
disease is a ferment, it may grow as a plant, 
and it needs food; this is obtained from 
night-soil. If it is one of the lower animal 
organisms, the same may occur; and if a 
chemical action among organic bodies, there 
is abundance to supply it. 
It is only in later years that organisms, 
vegetable or animal, have played much part 
in scientific explanations of infection and 
fermentation, although not entirely neglect- 
ed. We think it probable that various 
modes may exist, and bring various quali- 
ties of disease; there may be endless num- 
bers of parasites hitherto undiscerned, and 
those described lately by Mr. Jabez ttogg 
and his acute-eyed predecessors in the study, 
show how readily they may be passed over. 
There are also endless modes of fermenta- 
tion. When animal or vegetable forms ac- 
company chemical action they may appear 
in the muscle; when they are soluble mat- 
ter they may cause movements in the li- 
quids, which must be difficult to discover. 
A ferment may be then compared to the 
musical vibration ofnetals, which, whether 
beginning in A or in B, continue the sound 
according to its beginning, with modifications 
according to the material, physical and che- 
mical. So one disease continues by the 
movements of the atoms or molecules thus 
promoting itself and assisting in developing 
others, just as decomposition of one sub- 
stance induces a similar state in others, 
which, however, may not be exactly, the 
same state. The force of example is no less 
apparent among atoms than among men. 
:For the same reason, too, one great dis- 
ease will overwhelm all others, as one de- 
composition does in a solution. 
We desire to prevent fi-om decomposi- 
tion the manure, from which it is the prob- 
lem of Europe to escape. It produces a 
class of disease which we generate and foster 
at home, and assists its relations when they 
come, like cholera, to visit it from abroad. 
We must treat them as we proposed to treat 
our enemies in the air; but here we have 
large quantities, and we need not send in- 
visible agents to do their work unseen, 
leaving its completeness a problem difficult 
to solve, although soluble. At present there 
are two plans :-one is to overwhelm with 
water, and to carry off with unseen under- 
ground streams;another is to leave the 
material as dry as possible, the moisture 
having been drained and passed into the at- 
mosphere or the soil. The first mentioned, 

the water-closet system, is a great luxury 
unquestionably, but, like luxuries, it is tax- 
ed. Water is the most powerful agent bf 
infection known to us as well as of disin- 
fection. Substances which preserve for ever 
dry, become putrid at once when moist. All 
organic bodies decompose most rapidly in 
it, and if it is sent out of our towns laden 
with riches, it rapidly dissipates them all and 
sends them into the air. It is the very 
symbol of abundance and extravagance. 
]]:anure will not keep in it, and will not 
carry in it. Cesspools, which were deposits 
of manure and water, were found after 
much loss of life to be manufacturers of dis- 
ease of the most active nature, and water- 
closets which are not carefully attended to 
obtain an odour by no means agreeable. 
Water is called a disinfectant, because it is 
a vehicle fi)r oxygen and a solvent of or- 
ganic bodies, which then act rapidly, dissi- 
pating their products in theair. If there is 
much water and much air present, the ox- 
idation is complete, and the resulting gases 
are sent out pure ; but if there is much work 
to do, the water will not wait, but rapidly 
sends out its goods half manufactured, and 
the customers complain. The mechanism 
of the water-closet system must be very ex- 
cellent, and with the best a little chemical 
assistance from disinfectants is often needful 
to insure comfort at home and avoid los.s of 
property abroad. If however, it is well 
managed, who can doubt its beauty ? It is 
the removal of a curse from man's naturc, 
a curse which weighs him down the more he 
becomes civilized in towns. 
Still all the world cannot have water- 
closets. You cannot have them in Norway 
--they would freeze,--nor in Arabia, where 
there is want of water, nor in many other 
places. The midden is apparently destined 
to continue as an attribute of nan ; cer- 
tainly of his ox, and his horse, and his ass, 
and his pigs, who leave it to him to clean up 
after them. If left to dry, the amount of 
mischief done by manure is infinitely less 
than by the cesspool. The liquid goes into 
the soil, which, if porous, will oxidize, as 
we have seen, forming nitrates and carbonic 
acid. If it cannot flow into the soil it will 
act injuriously, as cesspools on a smaller 
scale, and this it does, although not quite so 
violently, because, being more exposed to 
air, the products are more oxidized. It is 
the products formed in moist inaccessible 
places void of light, which, like deeds of 
darkness, are most to be avoided. The dry 
part of the manure is less hurtful, because it 
only gives out what the oxygen comes to 
take away. It rarely, however, lies long 
quite dry, and the evil is never reduced to 
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With this table we can at once tell what 
will suit us. The metallic salts are almost 
perlect ; let us only add a little more, and 
hey become so. But t iron excepted they 
are expensive and we do not wish to have 
the roots of our plants exposed to them 
lest our corn and potatoes should absorb 
poisons.. It is exceedingly probable that 
chloride of iron and lime will not be readily 
surpassed for solutions or for putrescible 
matter with much water in it as we learn 
also fi'om :Dr. Lethebys report on sewe.rs 
and sewer gases to the Commissioners of 
Sewers in 1858. Common salt has been 
much neglected and we are inclined to 
think that, as for cheapness it stands first 
so by using it in much larger quantities 
than the others it is of great value. 
Carbolic acid and its compounds, as also 
the other tar acid cresylic stands also high ; 
and when the mixture is not to be retained 
long it stands in the first rank, even in 
watery solution, and as experience has 
shown is well suited for manure, as when 
weak it does not impede growth. It is 
especially valuable in c(njunction with 
sulphites, but su]phite of soda cannot stand 
the influence of much water for a long time 
and even sulphate of iron succumbs and 
gives out sulphuretted hydrogen--infecting 
instead of disinfecting. The principle of 
l['Dougall's powder is therefore correct, as 
these two act admirably together. That 
powder contains sulphite of lime and mag- 
nesia. The dry powder takes up moisture, 
which is so destructive to manures, and 
the phosphoric acid is retained, as well as 
the ammonia in conjunction with magnesia. 
As a rul% it is better to use that powder, 
with the addition of carbolic acid, as it does 
not contain enough for fumigation. 
]I'Dougall has made more experiments 
on disinfection and the destruction of ob- 
noxious insects by them, than probably any 
other man in the country, and we are much 
indebted to him for his labours. He had 
employed in commerce most of the valua- 
ble properties of carbolic acid before it was 
much known to scientific men, and he has had 
many followers, who may, as in such cases, 
have added ideas of their own. 
There is, however a danger in allowing 
compounds of sulphur to remain long with 
water as sulphuretted hydrogen is given 
out; and they must only be used with li- 
quids, when rapid changes can be made by 
removing the infected matter before the 
decomposition sets in. With less moist 
substances this care is not required. Our 
problem at present is to prevent putrefac- 
tion in manures as usually found. We can 
tell of no better than carbolic or tar acids, 
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or its compounds. When it is to be raised 
in a dry or nearly dry heap, the powder 
spoken of comes in with great advantage. 
When liquids are used they are sprinkled 
over the floors of cow-houses or stables, but 
there is a sound objection to the increase of 
water. When powders are used, they di- 
minish the moisture which is swep out 
with them daily. In this way charcoal may 
be employed for preventing odour but it has 
an unfortunate power of decomposing or- 
ganic matter. 
We require to learn how to disinfect a 
midden when dry. We can mix nothing 
with it, we can only touch the surface. 
Chloride of lime moistens, sinks, and destroys 
ammonia. :Forcovering impure substances, 
lime itself is extremely valuable as indeed 
it is everywhere, when it can be used either 
as a coating or as a precipitant. 
lapid Disinfection.--And now we ar- 
rive at the most complete disinfection, the 
destruction of the putrefactive matter which 
may be found. :For this purpose we know 
nothing better than chloride of lime. If a 
smell is to be removed rapidly, this does 
its work well. If it is to be removed ele- 
gantly, in a sick-room, permanganate (Con- 
dy's fluid)does it, or the peroxide of 
hydrogen, not much tried as yet, but won- 
derful in its action in some cases. 
This removal of smells, already pursued, 
is the branch called deodorizing, but it is 
actual disinfection, as we cannot remove the 
smell without causing putrefaction to cease 
to that extent. Still you may renove nine- 
tenths of it and be unable to smell the re. 
maining tenth, which may still be hurt- 
ful. 
Amidst these numerous substances which 
are we to use, is the question with many 
and how ? 
If we had our choice, we would use very 
few. :For fumigating stables and cow-houses 
we should use tar acids. They are easily 
managed. :For places that require purifica- 
tion we should use chlorine gas, and that is 
easily managed. We would also use it for 
constant fumigation in small quantities, so 
that we could merely smell it in time of 
disease in houses where the smell of tar 
acids was objected to, according to conve- 
nience and price; and if any one-proposed 
sulphurous or muriatic acid, we would not 
object although they are less pleasant. , 
The fumigators are quite needful when 
diseases such as cattle plague and small-pox 
come to us fi-om without. We cannot in 
such cases trust to the disinfection of ma- 
nures and to their deodorization. Cattle 
plague is little affected by such refuse ap- 
parently and we never heard of small-pox 



